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Children’s Day 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed ; 


* * * * 
O, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace ; 
O, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 

* * * * 
Q, thosetruantsfromhomeand from heaven, 
They have made me both daring and mild, 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 

—WSelected. 
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About Folks and Things 


We regret to announce the sudden 
death of Brother William Pillbeam, for 
many years superintendent of the Plain- 
ville, New York, Christian Sunday 
School. His going will be a distinct loss 
to that community. 

W call the attention of our readers to 
the article on page six, which is the sixth 
of a series on “A Quest for Spiritual 
Food”, The author is modest in not giv- 
ing his own name, but the contribution is 
a real one nevertheless. 

The Disciples of Christ, through their 
publications, have entered upon a Pente- 
costal Year similar to the Christian 
Church Jubilee Year except that it ex- 
tends to Pentecost of 1930 instead of 
closing with Easter Sunday. 

Rev. Jacob A. Frazier has resigned as 
pastor of the Victoria Park Christian 
Church, Toronto. His resignation is 
greatly regretted by the people of that 
church, as under his leadership the fu- 
ture prospects of the work were most en- 
couraging. 

On page fourteen Rev. E. H. Rainey, 
president of the Merom Summer School, 
makes an announcement of the plans for 
this year’s Summer School for Christian 
Leadership, June 29 to July 6, together 
with plans for the home-coming on Sun- 
day, June 30. 

An attractive little program for Chil- 
dren’s Day has been prepared by Mrs. F. 
E. Bullock for the Home Mission Depart- 
ment and sent out to the church. Any 
leader who has not secured one of these 
may write for same to the Home Mis- 
sion Department. 

Fifty young people of the Miami Ohio 
Young People’s Congress were the guests 
of the Congregational Churches of Cin- 
cinnati District at Hamilton, Ohio, May 
24. Six ministers of the conference at- 
tended the gathering, which consisted of 
a banquet and an evening service. A most 
profitable session was reported. 

Dr. J. O. Atkinson reports in The 
Christian Sun that the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention has passed the $29,000 
mark in its offerings for missions, leav- 
ing $16,000 to be reached by September. 
We congratulate the Southern Conven- 
tion and trust that its missionary experi- 
ence may be extended throughout our 
whole church. 

The Ohio Conference of Congregation- 
al Churches, at its meeting in Toledo in 
May, enthusiastically endorsed the mer- 
ger of the Congregational and Christian 
churches and memorialized the Detroit 
Convention to approve the plan. The 
following were fraternal delegates from 
the Christian Church to the Toledo meet- 
ing: President A. G. Caris, Rev. S. A. 





Caris, Dr. F. H. Peters, Rev. E. B. Flory, 


Dr. F. G. Coffin, Rev. R. G. Clark, and 
Rev. E. D. Hammond. 

Miss Dorothy Wyker and Miss Ina 
Henion, officers of the Young People’s 
Congress of the New Jersey Conference, 
presented the work of the congress at a 
social gathering of the young people of 
People’s Church, Dover, Delaware, Sat- 





+ qe 
AS WE GO TO PRESS 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that without a dissenting voice or 
vote, the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches last Thursday 
morning adopted the first of the five 
enabling clauses of the proposed 
merger of the Congregational and 
Christian churches. Other sections 
of the resolution deal with the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the mis- 
sionary societies, state conferences, 
and the executive committee of the 
National Council. The portion of 
the merger plan adopted authorizes 
the merger of the Congregational 
and Christian denominations as the 
General Conference of Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches, Un- 
incorporated, and provides that in 
case other denominations wish to 
join the union, the name shall be 
made more general. 


Dr. Warren H. Denison, Secre- 
tary of the General Convention, in 
addressing the Congregationalists 
following the vote, expressed the 
opinion that the merger would be as 
enthusiastically approved by the 
Christian Church at its session at 
Piqua, Ohio, in October. Dr. 
Frank K. Sanders, the chairman of 
the Congregational Commission on 
Interchurch Relations, expressed the 
belief that the merger will lead to 
still larger union of denominations 
and termed it a step of vast im- 
portance in the development of the 
churches of North America. The 
consummation of this proposed 
merger will constitute the largest 
union of distinct denominations in 
the history of Protestantism—much 
larger than that of the United 
Church of Canada. 


Twenty-five delegates appointed 
by The General Convention of the 
Christian Church attended the Con- 
gregational meeting at Detroit, and 
we expect that these delegates will 
keep us informed regarding the ac- 
tion and attitude of the Congrega- 
tional gathering and that we will be 
able to report in later issues the 
situation with reference to the 
merger of the two churches. 











urday night, May 11, and also at the 
worship period of the Sunday School the 
following morning. 

The Layman Company, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, has a plan of furnishing 
a four-page bulletin to local churches, 
leaving two pages blank for local notices. 
The bulletin is an effective tithing edu- 
cation medium and combines simplicity 
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with effectiveness and economy. Any 
church interested should write to the 
above address, 

A very successful annual session of the 
Young People’s Congress of the New 
York Central Christian Conference was 
held at Plainville, May 25. Miss Ethel 
Ford, of Plainville, was elected presi- 
dent; Miss Ruth Case, of Calcium, secre- 
tary; and Rev. R. G. English, of Plain- 
ville, counselor. The theme of the ses- 
sion was “Adventuring in Friendship”, 

From’ The Newmarket Era, we learn 
that Rev. F. L. Meadows is closing his 
work with our church at Newmarket, On- 
tario, and has announced his intention of 
returning to the States at the end of 
July. Brother Meadows has done a fine 
piece of work in the pastorate there dur- 
ing the past two years and his people 
have only the best of wishes for him and 
Mrs. Meadows in their new field of labor, 


A high honor was paid to Miss Martha 
Winesburg, a member of our church at 
North Manchester, Indiana, in the chang- 
ing of the name of the West Ward School 
Building to Martha Winesburg School. 
Miss Winesburg is recognized as one of 
the foremost primary teachers and has 
given over forty years to her chosen 
work. The changing of the name of the 
school came as a complete surprise to 
her, ° 


The Young People’s Congress of the 
Southern Ohio Conference observed its 
second annual Booth Festival at Russell- 
ville, Ohio, Saturday, May 25. This fes- 
tival is a unique affair. Each church 
group is apprized of special needs of 
workers on the mission field, which needs 
are ascertained by personal letters to the 
workers themselves. Upon the selected 
date, the young people come bearing their 
gifts which are displayed in attractively 
decorated booths, after which they are 
packed and shipped. The most attractive 
booth receives a prize. This year the 
prize was won by the _ entertaining 
church. Miss Lucile Connor, the presi- 
dent, is responsible for this happy 
thought. 


Prof, Forest I. Blanchard, who has 
been giving half-time pastoral service to 
the Houston Church, Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, gave the baccalaureate sermon 
to the first class to graduate from the 
new centralized school in that commun- 
ity. The service was held Sunday morn- 
ing, May 26, in the Houston Church, 
which was crowded to capacity. Prof. 
Blanchard is a teacher of history in Lib- 
bey High School of Toledo, and has been 
enjoying his sabbatical year attending 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary in Day- 
ton and supplying the pulpit at Houston, 
which is his old home church. Under his 
labors, the church has had a year of 
marked progress. He returns to his 
work in Toledo this fall. 
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Women and the Kingdom in This Day 


A CONTRIBUTED EDITORIAL BY MRS. ALICE V. MORRILL 


OMAN’S contribution to the Kingdom is flowing 

through many more channels today than it did 
seventy-five years ago. Our grandmothers’ field of 
service was almost entirely in her home and in kindly 
ministrations in the homes of her neighbors. Today 
there are few doors closed to women. We are told that 
this is an age of feminine emancipation. ‘‘ Women have 
broken the fetters of the past, and have sallied forth 
free and fearless to claim their rights and redress their 
wrongs.’’ A recent biographer of John Wesley has this 
to say on the subject: ‘‘It is doubtful whether the mod- 
ern woman plays a more important role in life than her 
mother or grandmother. She can vote—and may cap- 
ture a seat in the Parliament. But few would be rash 
enough to say that Parliament has been affected either 
for good or evil by the women M. P.’s.’’ (There are 
people who make the same assertion regarding the in- 
fluence of women in American politics.) This author 
goes on to say, ‘‘ Women like Mrs. Wesley have exerted 
a far greater influence on the destinies of the race, an 
influence all the more potent because it does not depend 
on legal right or political privilege.’’ 


WOMAN’S kingdom is still her home despite the 

increasing number who are finding careers else- 
where. Children are still the world’s richest heritage 
and their training its greatest profession. No one ques- 
tions that ideals and habits find, in the main, their foun- 
dations in the home. The job of motherhood is far more 
difficult and complex and thrilling today than twenty- 
five years ago. Mothers then had no jazz nor motion 
pictures, no sex equality nor universal use of motor cars 
to confound their philosophy of child-training. To the 
writer there is nothing to be deplored more in the accel- 
erated tempo of our modern life than the fading ability 
to find satisfaction in simple, normal, wholesome pleas- 
ures. We are demanding an artificial thrill, a sixty- 
mile-an-hour diversion. The present-day woman who 
would serve our youth will do her utmost to keep them 
enjoying the simple everyday things. One woman has 
beautifully expressed this ideal: 
And pear trees tall. 
Ears that welcome soft rain 
I will be content Whispering at night, 
And count the days of moth- And wind on the mountain 


erhood And birds at first light. 
Well enough spent; 


“If I can give you _ these 
things 


“A heart that can find com- 
“Eyes that find beauty in fort 
Shadows on the wall, In walking alone 
And candle-light at tea-time On a tree-grown hillside 








And the beauty that your 
heart knows 

And your eyes can see 

Will never cost a penny; 

It is always free. 


Till grief has flown; 

Or that can stand in trouble 
As trees in rain, 

Lovelier than ever when 
The light comes again. 


“Nothing more of motherhood 
Shall I demand 

Than to give you ears to hear 
And heart to understand.” 


“Silver I have not, 

Nor a purse of gold, 
To buy you soft raiment 
And jewels to hold. 


HILE we realize to the full the changed world in 

which we are living and seek to adjust ourselves 
to it, we must ever impress upon our young folks that 
while customs change, principles do not. And if we 
break the laws of God and of nature we shall just as 
truly pay the price in 1929 as did the youth of 1829. 


[’ is only necessary to teach in a Sunday School for a 

few months to realize that the real cradle of a child’s 
religion is its own home. The Sunday School can impart 
a few religious facts, perhaps stimulate a few right atti- 
tudes; and in a good school a child will catch something 
of the spirit of worship. But do not most classes of 
children leave Sunday School divided about as they en- 
tered it—spiritual children from spiritual homes, ma- 
terial children from material homes, and an unsortable 
mixture of both? St. Paul meant much when he wrote 
to Timothy that he knew he had ‘‘the faith of his 
mother and grandmother’’. His words are a challenge 
to every present-day mother. 


HE status of women in the church is becoming a sub- 

ject of frequent discussion during these days. Cus- 
tom and tradition have made channels along which each 
group worked, but the walls of separation are gradually 
breaking down. In most local congregations there is a 
fairly well established co-operation between men and 
women. But even there, in many churches matters of 
poliey, church building plans, furnishing, and decorating 
are usually committed to the men of the church, when 
there might be women who could make a valuable con- 
tribution to the combined wisdom of the group. There 
are things which men can do better and things which 
women can do better, and it seems to me that division of 
labor should be according to fitness for the task rather 
than a question of sex. 

The Christian Church has always been rightfully 
proud of the fact that we were the first to ordain women 
to the ministry. Probably women have received a more 
general recognition in our church than in many others, 
but the fact remains that by far the larger representa- 
tion of church membership in the governing bodies of ~ 
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the church is made up of men. In 1927, Miss Clarissa 
Spencer made a study of ‘‘The Relative Place of Women 
in the Church’’. Her findings were very interesting. 
A daily paper of August 16, 1927, referring to the Con- 
ference on Church Unity in Lausanne, brings this ques- 
tion of the status of women very vividly before us as a 
present-day question. Four of the seven women ap- 
pointed to represent the churches of the world, with 400 
men delegates, raised the inquiry as to why, with women 
in the majority as members and supporters of the 
churches, only a negligible number should serve as dele- 
gates and none be permitted to speak. 

These are days of transition in the life of practically 
all denominations. Women’s mission boards, for exam- 
ple, are regretfully, yet gladly, merging their work with 
the general mission boards of their churches. It is too 
soon to prophesy whether the results will justify the re- 
organization. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, one of the most 
far-visioned women of our day, has this to say on the 
question : 

The women who have gone into the general boards are 
women who have received their training in the woman’s 
missionary organizations and are their highest product. It 
remains to be seen whether the united boards will train 
women who will measure up to these who have developed 
through responsibility and the power to initiate. We are 
not sure that men, if they really gave women equal power 
as well as place, would not lose in efficiency. On the whole, 
women work rather better with women. While they can 
hold their own fairly well with individual men on most ques- 
tions, collective men on a board is another and a modern 
problem, and the training of women has not yet fitted them 
to meet on an equality even if men were ready for full, equal 
status. It would seem, therefore, that it is for us as Chris- 
tian women to rethink, reevaluate, and reexamine our task, 
our policy, and our organizations in the light of present-day 
demands. How can we improve and make more effective and 
far-reaching the work we should do today through the chan- 
nel of the Church? 


No one would have the temerity to estimate the value 
of woman’s work in the lecal church. As a leader of 
children and young people, a worker in the Religious 
Education program of the church, working in the 
Ladies’ Aid, visiting, ministering to the sick and needy, 
and scores of other services quietly given in the name of 
her Lord, she has brought forth fruit which only eter- 
nity will reveal. Perhaps the woman’s organization of 
the most far-reaching influence in the world is the local 
missionary society. Whatever readjustment is made in 
the organization of the general boards, it is safe to 
prophesy that it will be many years before there will be 
no need for this organization of devoted women. Sixty 
years ago the women began this great work because 
there was a special work for women and children which 
men could not and did not do, which appealed to women 
and to thinking men as important and indeed neces- 
sary. The great value of this organization at home has 
been a remarkable education in prayer and giving and 
in the study of world fields. Another valuable feature 
has been the fact that women have learned to work to- 
gether for a great cause. It is impossible to estimate the 
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cumulative influence of our women’s missionary work 
on the spread of Christianity in the homeland. And it 
is significant that 1930, the thirtieth anniversary of the 
united study of missions, will witness the publishing of 
a book which will recount the life stories of great women 
leaders of the Orient. There could be no better summing 
up of the results of the sixty years of women’s work than 
the exhibit of the great lives and remarkable achieve- 
ments of these Christian women who have come out of 
their own faiths to follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It seems to the writer that there is no more worth- 
while way by which the present-day woman may pro- 
mote the Kingdom of our Lord and Master than to join 
hands with the great host of women who are seeking to 
make Christ known in all the earth. 


Poor China 


O national situation in our world today is entitled 
to more sympathetic attitude than the distress of 
China. Shaken by internal struggle, misled by sinister 
Russian advice, threatened by Japan, struggling to 
throw off the load imposed by her own militarists, try- 
ing in vain to establish the new republic which has been 
authorized, fighting heroically for the abolition of opiun 
—after all this, she now faces famine. Fifteen million 
people in portions of nine provinces are confronted 
with starvation. Relief measures inaugurated thus far 
are inadequate to meet this last calamity. The resources 
of the entire country are so depleted by former drains 
that she is powerless to help herself, yet four millions 
are requiring immediate relief and other millions are in 
great need. Many victims are dying daily, so many 
that in some localities bodies are laid in open, shallow 
trenches, painfully hollowed out of frozen ground. 
Later they are devoured by wild animals. Plant life is 
entirely gone in many sections and there is no prospect 
of a spring harvest. Suicides are of frequent occurrence. 
The needs of the Chinese are limited to such bare 
necessities that one dollar will save a life for a month 
and five dollars will maintain a family for a similar 
period. Where can a bigger opportunity be found for 
American dollars? F. G. C. 
5 


Men sometimes put out their spiritual eyesight by 
transgression and think themselves safe because they see 
no danger. 

0D 


The more goodness we have, the more goodness we will 
see in others. The more faults we have, the more faults 
we will find in some one else. 


© 


The measurement of man must be partly by his 
dreams. Alas, many a man has an architectural design 
of character within his soul, but which he has too poor 
tools to build. on 
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The National Origins Quotas 


Now that we are in the midst of our Home Mission Period, 
and are concerned with the study book, “What Next in Home 
Missions”, we are interested in the latest development of the 
immigration restrictions of the United States. Early in this 
century we had no restriction, then the literacy test was 
enacted. Following the war, definite restrictive measures 
were passed. According to this scheme quotas were allotted 
as three percent of the foreign population of 1910. Later 
this was reduced to two percent. In 1924, quotas were re- 
allotted as of the census of 1890, but during the discussion 
it was proposed that the immigration should be based on 
the entire population of the United States according to the 
national origins of its people. Three years were allowed 
for the computation of these national origins as of the cen- 
sus of 1920. A commission consisting of the Secretaries 
of State, Labor, and Commerce was appointed, but the work 
was actually done by the census bureau. In 1927, they re- 
ported to the President, but expressed doubts as to the 
correctness of their computations. The quotas were post- 
poned another year and then again postponed, and the census 
department continued to work. 

At last they were ready to report with confidence, and 
also to declare positively that the quotas allowed as of the 
census of 1890 were fairer than the proposed basis of im- 
migration. However, nothing so far has been done about 
it by Congress, and the President has reluctantly declared 
the quotas effective July 1 because he had no discretionary 
powers in the matter. Under the present quota system, 
81.8 percent of the immigration is allotted to northwestern 
Europe, 15.8 to southern Europe, and the remainder scat- 
tered. Forty-two percent of the whole quota goes to England, 
Scotland, and Wales; 16.08 percent to Germany, which is a 
serious reduction, as is the 11.61 percent to the Irish Free 
State. The Scandinavian countries are also reduced, while 
southeastern Europe receives a slight increase in immigrats 
allowed. Only 153,714 persons will be allowed to enter the 
United States each year under the incoming law. These 
will be distributed as shown by the above percentages. 


Institute of Human Relations 


Sometime ago Yale University received a vast sum for 
the establishment of an institute of human relations. Since 
that time much interest has centered in that institute. In 
a recent issue of Information Service, published by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, Mr. Edgar S. Furniss gives an 
understandable statement of the proposed institute. The 
Institute of Human Relations will not be a distinct unit of 
the already complex university, but it will draw its staff from 
the various schools, and through that staff seek to co-ordinate 
the research into human welfare in such a way as to arrive 
at data which can be used in a definite program for human 
betterment. The schools of the social sciences, psychology, 
medicine, law, and public health, as well as other branches, 
will furnish professors of their staffs to the institute. Some 
of the missing links will be supplied by new appointments. 
Among these will be notably a staff engagement in research 
and teaching psychiatry. Mr. Furniss, a technical adviser 
of the school, believes there has been a weakness in the 
lack of co-operation among the various schools, so that re- 
sults secured are incomplete. The institute, it is hoped, will 
remedy this. The immediate research proposed by the social 
science department is the family. Juvenile delinquency, 
family disintegration, family income and expenditures, and 
other phases of family life will be studied. No results could 
be complete in this field without the assistance of the depart- 
ments of psychology, psychiatry, and the schools of law, 
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medicine, and public health. By overlapping staffs, the re- 
search of these departments will be brought to bear on the 
problem and a co-ordinated result thus assured. It is a 
gigantic effort in co-operation in the university. A building 
to house the institute which will facilitate close work will 
be erected. In it will be a large, co-ordinated statistical de- 
partment, a central repository for records of research, a 
large library, and other things needful to aid in its work. 
The members of the institute will also be members of individ- 
ual staffs, and will teach in the graduate schools. The field 
work will be done largely by graduate workers seeking 
higher degrees. Mr. Furniss believes that the department 
will produce a group of men and women capable of carrying 
on a co-ordinated research elsewhere, and thus the working 
out of a program for human betterment which will stand up 
under practical application because all the factors entering 
into the problems will have been sought out and results 
contributed. 


Air Records 

In Washington, May 8, Lieut. Apollo Soucek of the U. S. 
Navy Corps established a new record for height attained 
by a plane. Lieut. Soucek reached a height of thirty-nine 
thousand feet. This does not mean that balloons have not 
gone higher but it is a record for a plane. The previous 
record was five hundred feet less than Lieut. Soucek’s. At 
the greatest height the temperature was seventy degrees 
below zero. He was in the air for but one hour and fourteen 
minutes. 

Another record was set later in the month when two fliers 
remained in the air for 172.5 hours, or more than seven days. 
This broke all records by more than twenty hours, and 
demonstrates what length of time it is possible to do con- 
tinuous flying. This is made possible by being able to re- 
fuel while still flying. The fliers, Reginald L. Robbins and 
his co-pilot, James Kelly, in their monoplane, the Fort 
Worth, remained in the air 172.5 hours, nearly a day longer 
than the famed Question Mark, before they brought their 
plane to earth on the field at Fort Worth, Texas. The fliers 
will gain a considerable fortune from their feat in gifts, 
bonuses, and vaudeville contracts. 


An Interesting Decision 

Not long ago a Mr. Flickinger and his fiancee visited a 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy in Richmond, Virginia. The host 
served cocktails, and the poison liquor killed three of the 
company. Mr. Flickinger had an accident insurance policy. 
His mother instituted a suit to collect the policy which the 
company had declined to pay. The court decided against 
the mother and declared that death had not come by accident 
but by a voluntary act while engaging in violating the law 
of the land. The decision is a most interesting one since it 
reveals the position of the courts in reference to poison 
liquor victims. The decision also sets a precedent by which 
future cases will be affected. 


oO 


The forty-six states which have a tax on gasoline collected 
more than three hundred and five million dollars in 1928 on 
the sale of about ten billion gallons of motor fuel. Most of 
this money went into the roads of the various states. Cali- 
fornia collected the largest amount of any state—twenty- 
nine and a half million dollars. By this arrangement, those 
who use the roads pay for their upkeep. It is better than 
a tax on the car, since in this way the man who rides much 
pays most. The United States might do well to tax more 
heavily the luxuries and lower the taxes on the things which ~ 
are absolutely necessary. 
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amount of “roughage” with our ra- 
tions is not only valuable but nec- 
essary. A few years ago many protests 
were raised against the common use of 
predigested foods. Folks were told that 
they must eat their wheat accompanied 
by its bran and that the peeling that 
went with an apple was valuable in the 
alimentary processes. Roughage may be 
devoid of food value, but it aids diges- 
tion and contributes to the general or- 
derliness of the human system. It as- 
sists the real food which is taken into 
the system to function. Physicians fre- 
quently tell us we are not taking on 
enough of this “foodless” matter for our 
own good. As a consequence, the food 
itself contributes less value to our phys- 
ical well-being, and we become weak and 
out of sorts. 

There have been two tendencies in the 
expression of religion which, though they 
were not necessarily in conflict, were 
often made so by religionists. There is 
one tendency away from all that is is out- 
ward in form toward that which is in- 
ward and spiritual in purpose. Whole 
denominations are yielding to it. There 
is another trend toward a sacramental 
religion which inclines toward what we 
know as “High Church” expression. Per- 
haps the value of worship of this type is 
being increasingly appreciated even by 
“free” churches. The value of each of 
these interpretations is determined most- 
ly by personal reactions toward them. It 
will be remembered that a rich young 
ruler came to Jesus wanting to know 
what he might do to get eternal life. But 
the Teacher to whom he came said at an- 
other time, “The water I will give shall 
be in him a wall of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” 

The writer is inherently a Quaker in 
matters of this kind; but after having 
visited churches which follow other forms 
of worship, he is sure that the method 
by which they worship is as devout and 
sincere as any which he has ever attained 
in his own prayers. 

I dropped into a church which in prac- 
tice was the antithesis of the kind de- 
scribed in the article on “Tobasco and 
Other Condiments”. I was impressed by 
the quietness and sense of awe with 
which people came into the House of Wor- 
ship, found their places without confu- 
sion in the aisles, and bowed their heads 
in quiet prayer as soon as they were 
seated. There was an awe of soul in this 
kind of worship. If one did not feel a 
coziness with God as a result of it, he 


2) eke tell us that a certain 





A. Quest for Spiritual Food 


Food for Some but not for Others 


BY A. W. ORSHIPPER 


did feel an awe in the presence of the 
great “I AM”. He found himself sharing 
what must have been the sensations of 
the ancient receiver of the law and the 
prophets who succeeded him. 

The atmospheric conditions were fav- 
orable to personal communion. Soft light 
fell like blessings through the art win- 
dows which were sermons in themselves. 
Music, low and worshipful, was played 
far in the front of the church. Prayer 
books, with the order of service and re- 
sponse, were within easy reach of every 
attendant. The music of the whole serv- 
ice was far away from the hop, skip, and 
jump type sometimes used. 

Everything was performed in orderli- 
ness and decorum. One sometimes won- 





PEACE, BE STILL 
ACROSS the tumults of my life, 


O’er all the storms that rise, 
Above all doubtings and all fears, 
Through every pain that tries, 

I hear a holy whisper sweet 
That murmurs “Peace, be still.” 

I bow me at the blessed feet 

And yield me to His will. 


Then peace like brooding angel wings 
Enfolds my weary soul. 

What though the storm still rages near, 
And far the journey’s goal? 

The music of that tender word, 
The Master’s gracious, “Peace,” 

Amid all discords "round me heard, 
Bids all my tremblings cease. 


What though the way be rough and long 
Before the journey’s end, 

If going with me all the way 
I have this wondrous Friend 

Whom winds and seas and strifes obey? 
E’en Death will do his will 

When o’er its darksome waves his voice 
Speaks softly, ‘Peace, be still." 

—Esma G. Denby, in 
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dered if the major emphasis were not 
placed upon some of these incidental 
things in worship. The actual service 
began with a procession of male singers 
—both men and boys—who came from 
the front of the church, passed down the 
side aisle to the rear, then up the center 
aisle, arranging themselves on either side 
of a deep recess at the front of the 
church, at the end of which was the al- 
tar with its candles. Their music was 
exceptionally fine. 

There were quite a number of genu- 
flections during the service, but an in- 
teresting fact about the worshipers was 
that they seemed to be intent only upon 
the religious purpose of the service. They 












were not staring about at each other, nor 
gazing disinterestedly around, nor not- 
ing when late comers arrived. The mind 
was evidently concentrated on the sub- 
ject in hand. 

The preacher came to his place, robed 
and rather pompous. At different parts 
of the service he changed from one pulpit 
to another, for the church had a pulpit 
on either side. The sermon was very 
precise but conveyed the impression that 
the larger part of religion was worship 
of God rather than service to men. It 
may not have been characteristic of all 
his sermons, but in this particular one he 
dwelt on the majesty and wonder of God. 
The whole treatise had the stamp of cen- 
turies ago. It was a laudation of the 
Infinite and not a study of the obligations 
of man either to him or to man’s broth- 
ers, 

One not in the spirit of the service 
found himself a bit bored by the rather 
extended concluding program after the 
sermon was over. It might have been 
due to the kind of sermon or to the lack 
of grace on the part of the listener, but 
he would have preferred the benediction 
to be moved as near to the close of the 
sermon as possible. Had the sermon 
made any deep impression, it would not 
have been made more permanent by what 
followed. The crowd filed out quietly, 
only a few exchanging greetings with 
each other, while the preacher shook 
hands with all as they passed through 
the vestibule. 

Another service in Old Mexico, during 
the time when there were no priests to 
minister there, employed the same meth- 
od but in a rather peculiar way. It was 
a beautiful cathedral—-much beyond the 
ability of a people as poor as those who 
attended it to construct. Two long stone 
stairways led up to it from the street. On 
the way to the church we passed some 
who had edged over toward the side of a 
walk and stairway perhaps forty feet in 
width and were going on their knees, 
either in penance or worship, up to the 
cathedral. 

As one entered the church he was im- 
pressed by the marks ef poverty upon the 
people and also felt he was where clean- 
liness would not be a secondary virtue 
to godliness. Soap would have been a 
blessing in that crowd. Seventy-five 
percent of the people who came on this 
Sunday morning were women. More than 
half of them carried infants. All the 
worskip there was in that church they 
provided themselves. No priest minis- 
tered. No organ played. They knelt 
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THE 


first inside the door, then at the pew’s 
end, then sat with moving lips as they 
spoke the prayers they had been taught. 
Dogs came into the service and children 
scrambled about the floor. There was 
much confusion, but the attendants paid 
no attention to it. One of the most im- 
pressive things to me in that service was 
a young wife, who, passing the holy 
water, made the sign of the cross first 
upon her forehead and then over the rest- 
ing place of her unborn child. One 
wished that all motherhood could have 
this sense of sacredness about its off- 
spring. Certainly a _ thoughtfulness of 
this kind would give a holy character to 
prenatal influence. 

The people did not forget to make 
their gifts for which there was oppor- 
tunity in a number of boxes placed con- 


Cairo, February 20, 1929 

EAR COUSIN JABEZ: 

Today we reached the climax of inter- 
est in Egypt. We went to Memphis 
(On of the Bible). It was of special in- 
terest because it was market day, which 
made it possible for us to see life in 
Egypt as we had not seen it before. Men, 
women, and children bring their wares 
to market, some of which was on camels, 
some on donkeys, some on donkey-drawn 
carts, some in carts pushed by men or 
boys, and some carrying what they had 
for sale, as in the case of a boy with 
one chicken in his hand and a woman 
with a chicken under each arm for which 
they got perhaps five cents. 





The streets were lined with people. We 
saw loads of cane being taken to market. 
We passed through a narrow street 
where the odor was so rank that it would 
make a white person sick in a little while 
—people and animals living in the same 
room. Memphis was at one time the 
center of Egyptian civilization, the seat 
of power. Here kings were buried. We 
saw the image of one in stone, a pon- 
derous affair, but well proportioned. One 
leg was gone. I suppose in transporting 
it to the place where it lies from where 
it was exhumed, something happened to 
it. It is wonderful, Jabez, to see how 
large these statues or images are. How 
they carved them out of solid rock is 
more than I can understand. 

At another place we saw Rameses II, 
unearthed five years ago, over four 
thousand years old. He had a pleased 
look on his face and is twenty feet in 
length. His arms are about as large as 
one’s body and the body and legs in pro- 
portion. He lies on a base prepared for 
it and we went up steps and stood on a 
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spicuously about. The clink of small of- 
ferings was heard as the people passed 
out. 

To my own soul the most of these two 
services said but little. There was little 
spiritual nourishment to my life because 
of them. Yet I knew that the thing 
which I sought in my Quakerish method 
was the same thing of which these wor- 
shipers were in pursuit in what they 
were doing. Were religion this—to me it 
would be quite meaningless. To them it 
was significant. The postures, forms 
and phrases were, I hope, full of deep 
inner meanings to both their spirit and 
their practice. My curiosity was quick- 
ened, but my soul was unfed. There are 
types of religious practice and worship 
which may be “food for some, but not 
for others’’. 


Travelog No. 11 


BY REV. S. Q. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


platform above the body so we could 
study his features. I noticed, Jabez, the 
corners of his mouth did not turn down 
and that is true of all the figures of King 
Tut and all the Egyptians, but some of 
the old Romans looked terribly glum. 
The carving had been well done. You 
could see the outlines of the kneecap 
perfectly. How they ever carved so large 
and long an image is more than I can 
tell. 

From here we went to the tombs of the 
sacred bulls. In so doing we got a taste 
of the real desert. Sand, sand, sand! As 
our autos could not travel in the deep 
sand, we had to walk. When we reached 
the place, we had to go down steps to 
the entrance of a long winding corridor 
cut in the solid rock. We were given. 
candles to light our way, and I tell you, 
Jabez, we needed them, for it was dark 
as three midnights. When we reached 
the tombs, they were interesting affairs. 
There were twenty-four of the niches 
cut in the rock on each side of the cor- 
ridor. The stone receptacles of the bulls 
were of fine material, black with heavy 
lids on them. We did not try to read the 
hieroglyphics we saw on the walls. We 
knew the Egyptians worshiped the bull in 
the days of Moses. I wouldn’t have missed 
seeing this for what my trip cost me 
($3.50). 

From here we had to go a quarter of 
a mile further. The sand was deep, but 
I could have walked. They persuaded 
me to ride, so I mounted a camel which 
was much pleasanter than the one I rode 
to the pyramids. The place to which we 
went was the tomb of the high priest, 
Mera. From the character of the rep- 
resentations, he must have been a much 
greater personage than Joseph’s father- 
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in-law. We went down steps cut into the 
solid rock into the room of the priest’s 
tomb. On the sides of the rocks were 
carved many images of men and women 
bearing gifts, some fruit, some vege- 
tables, and some meat to the priest. In 
another part we saw the butchers, whose 
images were blood-colored. The guide 
showed us a stone with a loop carved in 
it, to which the victim was made fast, 
when sacrificed. The walls were covered 
with carvings, all of which meant some- 
thing, and the work was elegant. Our 
time was so limited we couldn’t stay to 
study. 

We came back through Sacan. A 
market was intensely interesting as it 
showed us real life in Egypt. We saw 
much of Egypt and Egyptian life and 
customs on our way out and back. 

The date palm orchards were of inter- 
est to me. We went thirty miles and the 
way was lined with orchards, trees from 
thirty to fifty feet high, no limbs, just 
a tuft of leaves on top. Jabez, how 
would you like to climb fifty feet to 
gather dates? I think I would prefer to 
eat oranges. 

I wish I could remember more to tell 
you, but good-by for the present. 























































Jerusalem, February 23, 1929—It was 
after nine when we got to the Allenby 
Hotel where we were to stay two days. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. 
Jamel, our guide, led us to places of in- 
terest in Jerusalem. He took us through 
a narrow dirty street, about fourteen feet 
wide. Jabez, I’m thinking if the street 
cleaners want to maintain David’s rep- 
utation for cleanliness, they had better 
get busy and clean up David’s Street. I 
asked the guide why it is called David’s 
Street. He said, “Because it is the near- 
est street to David’s tower.” 

Leaving this street, we turned into 
Christian Street, so called because when 
the Mohammedans conquered the city, 
the Christians occupied the territory on 
each side of the street. It was wider and 
not so muddy as David’s Street. 

From there the guide took us to the 
Holy Sepulcher, a church built by Queen 
Helena on thé site of the place where 
Christ was laid in Joseph’s tomb. This 
building is really three churches in one, 
as the Catholics, the Greeks, and the Ar- 
menians each has a chapel under the 
same dome. The main altar is divided 
into three parts. Jabez, the. quarreling 
and fighting that occur here are a dis- 
grace to Christianity. These three sects 
have brought no credit to the Prince o 
Peace. The three sects occupy the cryp 
together. This is a story below the mai 
structure, and to enter it lighted taper$§ 
were given us and we descended to a dar} 
room where the guide continued his ar 

(Continued on page twelve) 
























VI. 


amount of “roughage” with our ra- 

tions is not only valuable but nec- 
essary. A few years ago many protests 
were raised against the common use of 
predigested foods. Folks were told that 
they must eat their wheat accompanied 
by its bran and that the peeling that 
went with an apple was valuable in the 
alimentary processes. Roughage may be 
devoid of food value, but it aids diges- 
tion and contributes to the general or- 
derliness of the human system. It as- 
sists the real food which is taken into 
the system to function. Physicians fre- 
quently tell us we are not taking on 
enough of this “foodless” matter for our 
own good. As a consequence, the food 
itself contributes less value to our phys- 
ical well-being, and we become weak and 
out of sorts. 

There have been two tendencies in the 
expression of religion which, though they 
were not necessarily in conflict, were 
often made so by religionists. There is 
one tendency away from all that is is out- 
ward in form toward that which is in- 
ward and spiritual in purpose. Whole 
denominations are yielding to it. There 
is another trend toward a sacramental 
religion which inclines toward what we 
know as “High Church” expression. Per- 
haps the value of worship of this type is 
being increasingly appreciated even by 
“free” churches. The value of each of 
these interpretations is determined most- 
ly by personal reactions toward them. It 
will be remembered that a rich young 
ruler came to Jesus wanting to know 
what he might do to get eternal life. But 
the Teacher to whom he came said at an- 
other time, “The water I will give shall 
be in him a wall of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” 


[) amoant of « tell us that a certain 


The writer is inherently a Quaker in 
matters of this kind; but after having 
visited churches which follow other forms 
of worship, he is sure that the method 
by which they worship is as devout and 
sincere as any which he has ever attained 
in his own prayers. 

I dropped into a church which in prac- 
tice was the antithesis of the kind de- 
scribed in the article on “Tobasco and 
Other Condiments”. I was impressed by 
the quietness and _ sense of awe with 
which people came into the House of Wor- 
ship, found their places without confu- 
sion in the aisles, and bowed their heads 
in quiet prayer as soon as they were 
seated. There was an awe of soul in this 
kind of worship. If one did not feel a 
ecoziness with God as a result of it, he 





A Quest for Spiritual Food 


BY A. W. ORSHIPPER 


did feel an awe in the presence of the 
great “I AM”. He found himself sharing 
what must have been the sensations of 
the ancient receiver of the law and the 
prophets who succeeded him. 

The atmospheric conditions were fav- 
orable to personal communion. Soft light 
fell like blessings through the art win- 
dows which were sermons in themselves. 
Music, low and worshipful, was played 
far in the front of the church. Prayer 
books, with the order of service and re- 
sponse, were within easy reach of every 
attendant. The music of the whole serv- 
ice was far away from the hop, skip, and 
jump type sometimes used. 

Everything was performed in orderli- 
ness and decorum. One sometimes won- 
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PEACE, BE STILL 
ACROSS the tumults of my life, 


O’er all the storms that rise, 
Above all doubtings and all fears, 
Through every pain that tries, 

I hear a holy whisper sweet 
That murmurs “Peace, be still.”” 

I bow me at the blessed feet 

And yield me to His will. 


Then peace like brooding angel wings 
Enfolds my weary soul. 

What though the storm still rages near, 
And far the journey’s goal? 

The music of that tender word, 
The Master’s gracious, “Peace,” 

Amid all discords ‘round me heard, 
Bids all my tremblings cease. 


What though the way be rough and long 
Before the journey’s end, 

If going with me all the way 
I have this wondrous Friend 

Whom winds and seas and strifes obey? 
E’en Death will do his will 

When o’er its darksome waves his voice 
Speaks softly, “‘Peace, be still." 

—Esma G. Denby, in 


Presbyterian Advance. 
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dered if the major emphasis were not 
placed upon some of these incidental 
things in worship. The actual service 
began with a procession of male singers 
—both men and boys—who came from 
the front of the church, passed down the 
side aisle to the rear, then up the center 
aisle, arranging themselves on either side 
of a deep recess at the front of the 
church, at the end of which was the al- 
tar with its candles. Their music was 
exceptionally fine. 

There were quite a number of genu- 
flections during the service, but an in- 
teresting fact about the worshipers was 
that they seemed to be intent only upon 
the religious purpose of the service. They 
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were not staring about at each other, nor 
gazing disinterestedly around, nor not- 
ing when late comers arrived. The mind 
was evidently concentrated on the sub- 
ject in hand. 

The preacher came to his place, robed 
and rather pompous. At different parts 
of the service he changed from one pulpit 
to another, for the church had a pulpit 
on either side. The sermon was very 
precise but conveyed the impression that 
the larger part of religion was worship 
of God rather than service to men. It 
may not have been characteristic of all 
his sermons, but in this particular one he 
dwelt on the majesty and wonder of God. 
The whole treatise had the stamp of cen- 
turies ago. It was a laudation of the 
Infinite and not a study of the obligations 
of man either to him or to man’s broth- 
ers, 

One not in the spirit of the service 
found himself a bit bored by the rather 
extended concluding program after the 
sermon was over. It might have been 
due to the kind of sermon or to the lack 
of grace on the part of the listener, but 
he would have preferred the benediction 
to be moved as near to the close of the 
sermon as possible. Had the sermon 
made any deep impression, it would not 
have been made more permanent by what 
followed. The crowd filed out quietly, 
only a few exchanging greetings with 
each other, while the preacher shook 
hands with all as they passed through 
the vestibule. 

Another service in Old Mexico, during 
the time when there were no priests to 
minister there, employed the same meth- 
od but in a rather peculiar way. It was 
a beautiful cathedral--much beyond the 
ability of a people as poor as those who 
attended it to construct. Two long stone 
stairways led up to it from the street. On 
the way to the church we passed some 
who had edged over toward the side of a 
walk and stairway perhaps forty feet in 
width and were going on their knees, 
either in penance or worship, up to the 
cathedral. 

As one entered the church he was im- 
pressed by the marks ef poverty upon the 
people and also felt he was where clean- 
liness would not be a secondary virtue 
to godliness. Soap would have been a 
blessing in that crowd. Seventy-five 
percent of the people who came on this 
Sunday morning were women. More than 
half of them carried infants. All the 
worship there was in that church they 
provided themselves. No priest minis- 
tered. No organ played. They knelt 
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first inside the door, then at the pew’s 
end, then sat with moving lips as they 
spoke the prayers they had been taught. 
Dogs came into the service and children 
scrambled about the floor. There was 
much confusion, but the attendants paid 
no attention to it. One of the most im- 
pressive things to me in that service was 
a young wife, who, passing the holy 
water, made the sign of the cross first 
upon her forehead and then over the rest- 
ing place of her unborn child. One 
wished that all motherhood could have 
this sense of sacredness about its off- 
spring. Certainly a thoughtfulness of 
this kind would give a holy character to 
prenatal influence. 

The people did not forget to make 
their gifts for which there was oppor- 
tunity in a number of boxes placed con- 








spicuously about. The clink of small of- 
ferings was heard as the people passed 
out. 

To my own soul the most of these two 
services said but little. There was little 
spiritual nourishment to my life because 
of them. Yet I knew that the thing 
which I sought in my Quakerish method 
was the same thing of which these wor- 
shipers were in pursuit in what they 
were doing. Were religion this—to me it 
would be quite meaningless. To them it 
was significant. The postures, forms 
and phrases were, I hope, full of deep 
inner meanings to both their spirit and 
their practice. My curiosity was quick- 
ened, but my soul was unfed. There are 
types of religious practice and worship 
which may be “food for some, but not 
for others”. 


Travelog No. 11 


BY REV. S. Q. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


Cairo, February 20, 1929 

EAR COUSIN JABEZ: 

Today we reached the climax of inter- 
est in Egypt. We went to Memphis 
(On of the Bible). It was of special in- 
terest because it was market day, which 
made it possible for us to see life in 
Egypt as we had not seen it before. Men, 
women, and children bring their wares 
to market, some of which was on camels, 
some on donkeys, some on donkey-drawn 
carts, some in carts pushed by men or 
boys, and some carrying what they had 
for sale, as in the case of a boy with 
one chicken in his hand and a woman 
with a chicken under each arm for which 
they got perhaps five cents. 

The streets were lined with people. We 
saw loads of cane being taken to market. 
We passed through a narrow street 
where the odor was so rank that it would 
make a white person sick in a little while 
—people and animals living in the same 
room. Memphis was at one time the 
center of Egyptian civilization, the seat 
of power. Here kings were buried. We 
saw the image of one in stone, a pon- 
derous affair, but well proportioned. One 
leg was gone. I suppose in transporting 
it to the place where it lies from where 
it was exhumed, something happened to 
it. It is wonderful, Jabez, to see how 
large these statues or images are. How 
they carved them out of solid rock is 
more than I can understand. 

At another place we saw Rameses II, 
unearthed five years ago, over four 
thousand years old. He had a pleased 
look on his face and is twenty feet in 
length. His arms are about as large as 
one’s body and the body and legs in pro- 
portion. He lies on a base prepared for 
it and we went up steps and stood on a 





platform above the body so we could 
study his features. I noticed, Jabez, the 
corners of his mouth did not turn down 
and that is true of all the figures of King 
Tut and all the Egyptians, but some of 
the old Romans looked terribly glum. 
The carving had been well done. You 
could see the outlines of the kneecap 
perfectly. How they ever carved so large 
and long an image is more than I can 
tell. 

From here we went to the tombs of the 
sacred bulls. In so doing we got a taste 
of the real desert. Sand, sand, sand! As 
our autos could not travel in the deep 
sand, we had to walk. When we reached 
the place, we had to go down steps to 
the entrance of a long winding corridor 


cut in the solid rock. We were given. 


candles to light our way, and I tell you, 
Jabez, we needed them, for it was dark 
as three midnights. When we reached 
the tombs, they were interesting affairs. 
There were twenty-four of the niches 
cut in the rock on each side of the cor- 
ridor. The stone receptacles of the bulls 
were of fine material, black with heavy 
lids on them. We did not try to read the 
hieroglyphics we saw on the walls. We 
knew the Egyptians worshiped the bull in 
the days of Moses. I wouldn’t have missed 
seeing this for what my trip cost me 
($3.50). 

From here we had to go a quarter of 
a mile further. The sand was deep, but 
I could have walked. They persuaded 
me to ride, so I mounted a camel which 
was much pleasanter than the one I rode 
to the pyramids. The place to which we 
went was the tomb of the high priest, 
Mera. From the character of the rep- 
resentations, he must have been a much 
greater personage than Joseph’s father- 
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in-law. We went down steps cut into the 
solid rock into the room of the priest’s 
tomb. On the sides of the rocks were 
carved many images of men and women 
bearing gifts, some fruit, some vege- 
tables, and some meat to the priest. In 
another part we saw the butchers, whose 
images were blood-colored. The guide 
showed us a stone with a loop carved in 
it, to which the victim was made fast, 
when sacrificed. The walls were covered 
with carvings, all of which meant some- 
thing, and the work was elegant. Our 
time was so limited we couldn’t stay to 
study. 

We came back through Sacan. A 
market was intensely interesting as it 
showed us real life in Egypt. We saw 
much of Egypt and Egyptian life and 
customs on our way out and back. 

The date palm orchards were of inter- 
est to me. We went thirty miles and the 
way was lined with orchards, trees from 
thirty to fifty feet high, no limbs, just 
a tuft of leaves on top. Jabez, how 
would you like to climb fifty feet to 
gather dates? I think I would prefer to 
eat oranges. 

I wish I could remember more to tell 
you, but good-by for the present. 


Jerusalem, February 23, 1929—It was 
after nine when we got to the Allenby 
Hotel where we were to stay two days. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. 
Jamel, our guide, led us to places of in- 
terest in Jerusalem. He took us through 
a narrow dirty street, about fourteen feet 
wide. Jabez, I’m thinking if the street 
cleaners want to maintain David’s rep- 
utation for cleanliness, they had better 
get busy and clean up David’s Street. I 
asked the guide why it is called David’s 
Street. He said, “Because it is the near- 
est street to David’s tower.” 

Leaving this street, we turned into 
Christian Street, so called because when 
the Mohammedans conquered the city, 
the Christians occupied the territory on 
each side of the street. It was wider and 
not so muddy as David’s Street. 

From there the guide took us to the 
Holy Sepulcher, a church built by Queen 
Helena on the ‘site of the place where 
Christ was laid in Joseph’s tomb. This 
building is really three churches in one, 
as the Catholics, the Greeks, and the Ar- 
menians each has a chapel under the 
same dome. The main altar is divided 
into three parts. Jabez, the. quarreling 
and fighting that occur here are a dis- — 
grace to Christianity. These three sects 
have brought no credit to the Prince of 
Peace. The three sects occupy the crypt © 
together. This is a story below the main 
structure, and to enter it lighted tapers 
were given us and we descended to a dark — 
room where the guide continued his ar- 

(Continued on page twelve) 
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Playing Fair With God 


BY REV. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


about his need of Christ and Christ’s 

need of him. He was a busy man of 
affairs, a man who was known far and 
wide as an authority on apple raising, 
having more than a thousand acres of 
the finest apple orchards in the world. 
For more than forty years he had given 
all his time and thought to raising apples, 
and had neglected to give time to the 
consideration of his spiritual needs. 

I asked him if he thought he was treat- 
ing God fair to make use for himself of 
all the forces of nature which God had 
provided, and then not recognize God? 
I asked him if he thought it was fair 
to live in God’s world and not recognize 
God as.a friend, and thank him by a 
life of service for his gracious provi- 
dence? 

And before he could answer, I con- 
tinued “How long would you allow a 
man to enjoy the hospitality of your 
home, if each morning he would refuse 
to speak to you, refuse to recognize you 
as his host, and go out and work against 
you?” 

Like a shot from a gun came his reply, 
“Not a single day”. 

Then I asked him, “How long do you 
have a right to want to live in God’s 
world, and breathe God’s air, and ehjoy 
the blessings of God’s hospitality in his 
world and refuse to speak to him in 


| was talking with a prominent farmer 


prayer, refuse to recognize him as your 
host, your Heavenly Father, and let your 
life tell against him?” 

His head dropped in deep meditation 
as he answered, “I know it isn’t right; 
it isn’t right”. 

After a few words of conversation he 
made his decision for Christ and the 
Church, and offered the first prayer he 
had made since he was a boy. He united 
with the church the following Sunday, 
though he had not attended a service of 
worship for more than forty years, his 
mind being all taken up with business. 
After uniting with the church, he was 
one of the most liberal supporters of 
every enterprise in the church, unusually 
successful in getting his friends to ac- 
cept Christ and unite with the. church, 
and he himself never missed church a 
single Sunday except on account of ill- 
ness from the day he joined until the 
time of his death six years later. The 
change in his character was one of the 
greatest inspirations of my life. His 
was a soul transformation by the posi- 
tive decision for Christ—a noble Chris- 
tian character. 

Men who are prospering as guests in 
God’s world need to be told that they 
are not playing fair with God to use 
God’s blessings and then deny God the 
use of their lives. 

Dover, Delaware. 


Famous Sayings of Woodrow Wilson 


BY REV. H. H. SMITH 


of Woodrow Wilson’s epigrams as 

famous sayings, but the time will come 
when many of his sayings quoted below 
will be classed among the wisest utter- 
ances of public men. As a writer and 
speaker he was a master of style and 
could make his sentences strike sledge- 
hammer blows. Dr. Dodd says: “Wilson 
is a master in the art of stirring the 
feelings of vast multitudes. He is, per- 
. haps, not a great orator, but he is the 
most consummate master of convincing 
statement known to American history, 
with the possible exception of Abraham 
Lincoln. His statements read like per- 
fect demonstrations in mathematics. 
There is no appeal from them but by a 
confession of the meaner motives of one’s 
nature.” 


|’ may be a little premature. to speak 


Many of the excerpts given below are 
found as mottoes in the chapter headings 
of Josephus Daniels’ interesting life of 
Wilson: 





“My best training 
father.” 


“No man can be just who is not free.” 


“It is service that dignifies, and serv- 
ice only.” 


came from my 


“The duty of statesmanship is not neg- 
ative merely. It is constructive also.” 


“In the affairs of a great nation we 
plan and labor, not for the present only, 
but for the long future as well.” 


“The President is at liberty, both in 
law and conscience, to be as big a man 
as he can.” 


“IT have not read history without ob- 
serving that the greatest forces in the 
world and the only permanent forces ire 
the moral forces.” 


“If our predecessors have played poli- 
tics with the diplomatic service, is that 
any reason that we should do likewise?” 


“We are not trying to keep out of 


-trouble; we are trying to preserve the 


foundation upon which peace can _ be 
built.” 


“All the world is looking to us for in- 
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spiration and leadership, and we will not 
deny it to them.” 


“Our civilization cannot survive ma- 
terially unless it be redeemed spiritual- 
Ay: 


“If we think too much about being re- 
elected, it is very difficult to be worth re- 
electing.” 


“We are glad to call ourselves +he 


friend of Mexico.” 


“Let us remind ourselves that to be hu- 
man is, for one thing, to speak and act 
with a certain tone of genuineness, a 
quality mixed of spontaneity of intelli- 
gence.” 


“My ambition is to add something to 
the statesmanship of the country, if that 
something be only thought and not the 
old achievement of which I used to dream 
when I hoped that I might enter poli- 
tics.” 


“The test of every American must al- 
ways be, not where he is, but what he 
ig 

“I believe in the ordinary man. If I 
did not believe in the ordinary man, I 
would move out of a democracy, and if I 
found an endurable monarchy, I would 
live in it.” 

“The very conception of America is 
based upon the validity of the judgments 
of the average man.” 


“The way to success in this great coun- 
try, with its fair judgments, is to show 
that -you are not afraid of anybody ex- 
cept God and his final verdict.” 


“The college should seek to make men 
whom it receives something more than ex- 
cellent servants of trade or skilled prac- 
titioners of a profession.” 


“T summon all honest men, all patriot- 


ic, all forward-looking men to my side. 
God helping me, I will not fail them.” 


“The cause of peace and the cause of 
truth are of one family. Whatever has 
been accomplished in the past is petty 
compared to the glory of the promise of 
the future.” 


“There is a Providence to which I am 
perfectly willing to submit.” 


If the sayings quoted above are not 
now regarded as famous, the time will 
come when many of them will become 
household words and cherished as_ the 
loftiest expressions of one of the na- 
tion’s greatest statesmen. The closing 
paragraph of Dr. Dodd’s splendid biog- 
raphy of Wilson justifies this prediction: 
“The tone of public life was lifted to a 
higher plane. What he said and did in 
those exciting and sometimes awful years 
must ever remain a heritage of the peo- 
ple. Unless Democracy itself should fail, 
he will be read and quoted hundreds of 
years from now, as Jefferson and Lincoln 
are read and quoted now. It is surely a 
record unsurpassed; and the fame of the 
man who now lies ill in the White House 
can never be forgotten, the ideals he has 
set and the movement he has pressed 
so long and so ably cannot fail. It is a 
compelling, almost a tragic story.” 

Ashland, Virginia. 
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Following the Master 


“In His Steps” This Week 


Time: Early Summer, 29 A. D. Places: 
Bethsaida and Caesarea Philippi. Matt. 
16:18-20; Mark 8:22-30; Luke 9:18- 
21. 


It is early summer time of the year A. 
D. 29 in Palestine. The short and beauti- 
ful spring season has drawn to a close 
and the hot summer months are drawing 
on. Jesus and his disciples, still seek- 
ing seclusion from the crowds, decide to 
go into the north country west of the 
Jordan and into the “coasts of Caesarea 
Philippi”. This was the country of the 
best of the Herods and the safest place 
from both the crowds and from Herod 
“the fox” who had just killed John the 
Baptist at the whim of a woman and was 
ready to please the people with any 
further bloodshed necessary. 

ON THE WAY NORTHWARD 


Jesus and his disciples had crossed the 
Sea of Galilee from the country between 
Magdala and Dalmanutha and had 
landed on the west coast near the north- 
ern end of the sea at the town of Beth- 
saida. This was the early home of Peter 
and Andrew and Philip and probably of 
other of his followers. It was a fishing 
town and near the place where Jesus fed 
the five thousand with the lunch of the 
lad. It was on the road to the north 
country, being at the extreme northern 
end of the Sea of Galilee. It was “home 
country” to many of his disciples and 
familiar ground to all of them. It was 
only a few miles from Capernaum, the 
manhood home of Jesus and many of his 
mighty works and his teaching had been 
in this vicinity. 

MONDAY, JUNE 10—Mark 8:22-26 
THE BLIND MAN OF BETHSAIDA 

He lands at this familiar spot and is 
surrounded by a crowd who beseech him 
to heal a blind man. Such miracles haye 
over and again defeated his purpose of 
teaching because of the curious crowds it 
brought. But he cannot refuse to meet 
the need of the man although he does re- 
fuse to satisfy the curiosity of the crowd. 
He therefore takes him aside and per- 
forms the miracle secretly and tells him 
not to go back into the town or to tell 
anyone in the town of his healing. Jesus 
was determined not to cater to the crowd 
or to encourage them to further stop his 
teaching message. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 11—Matt. 16:13 
UP INTO THE FOOTHILLS OF HERMON 

The way is “up” and the roads are 
rocky, but the country is all that can be 
desired in the hot summer months. It 


was delightfully cooler than the lower 
lands from whence they came and they 
were now in “heathen country” where 
the people were not keen on seeking a 
Messiah and knew little or nothing about 
him and cared less, They were in the 
foothills of Mt. Hermon whose snowy 
peak towered far above them in the dis- 
tance. Both for its beautiful scenery 
and its cooler weather it was an ideal 
place for this “summer school” which 
Jesus plans for his disciples. The indif- 
ference of the natives to him and his fol- 
lowers added to the desirability of the 
place chosen. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12—Luke 9:18 
AN AWAKENING QUESTION 

Luke’s record tells us that he was 


+ 





ONE SOLITARY LIFE 


Here ts a man who was born in 
an obscure village, the child of a 
peasant woman. He grew up in an- 
other obscure village. He worked 
in a carpenter shop until he was 
thirty, and then for three years, he 
was an itinerant preacher. He 
never wrote a book. He never held 
an office. He never owned a home. 
He never had a family. He never 
went to college. He never put his 
feet inside a big city. He never 
traveled two hundred miles from 
the place where he was born. He 
never did one of the things that 
usually accompany greatness. He 
had no credentials but himself. 

Whze's still a young man, the tide 
of popular opinion turned against 
him. His friends ran away. One 
of them denied him. He was turned 
over to his enemies. 

* * * * * 

I am far within the mark when I 
say that all the armies that ever 
marched, and all the navies that 
ever were built, and all the parlia- 
ments that ever sat, and all the 
kings that ever reigned, put togeth- 
er, have not affected the life of 
man upon, this earth as powerfully 
as has that One Solitary Life— 
Selected. 











+ 


alone (with them) away from the crowds 
and was praying when he suddenly asked 
them the question, “Who do men say 
that I am?” Matthew tells us that he 
makes the question rather a leading one 
by adding, “I, the Son of Man, am?” thus 
suggesting in advance his name and na- 
ture. Such a question aroused various 
replies from his disciples, for they had 
met various things that men had said and 
thought about Jesus. Some (like Herod) 
thought him John the Baptist raised 
from the dead, Others looked on him as 
a prophet, but there was not a word 
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about the unfavorable attitude of the re- 
ligious leaders. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18—Matt. 16:15, 16 
A DIRECT QUESTION AND ANSWER 

It was easier to tell what men said of 
him than to tell who they (the disciples) 
thought him to be. His question is direct 
and one which cannot be evaded, and we 
may imagine that there may have been 
silence for a moment before Peter speaks 
for them all in saying heartily and be- 
lievingly, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God”. It was a dramatic 
moment and a real crisis in the life of 
our Lord. At least, he had convinced 
these who had been nearest to him of his 
divinity even though they may not have 
known, and really did not know, all that 
was contained of life or purpose in those 
words which Peter spoke for them that 
day in that quiet nook in the foothills. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 14—Matt. 16:17 
THE BLESSED REVELATION 

If the response of Peter to the question 
of our Lord was full and hearty, the re- 
ply of Jesus was just as much so as he 
commended Peter for his words which he 
called a revelation from God himself. 
Peter and his fellows had come to this 
place very gradually from the day when 
they first met this “man” on the shores 
of Galilee and when they asked each 
other in the storm, “What manner of 
man is this?” And as they follow him 
day by day and hear his teaching and see 
his mighty works, the revelation fully 
breaks on them that Jesus is the Christ 
in deed and in truth. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 15—Matt. 18:20 
THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 

It was on the rock Christ Jesus and 
not on Peter which the Kingdom should 
rest. It was, indeed, on Peter’s marvel- 
ous confession and bed rock truth but 
“other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ”, says 
Paul, and so says all the Word of God. 
Peter was given “the keys of the King- 
dom” and so were the other disciples 
(John 20:28) and so are we if we de- 
sire to take it in that way. Love is the 
golden key to the Kingdom. Love to God 
and man unlocks the doors and estab- 
lishes the Church and is the only thing 
on God’s earth against which the gates 
of hell and the grave cannot prevail. 
When we try to clothe it with earthly 
meaning or temporal power we have 
weakened and lost it. 


PRAYER 

Lord, may our confession, like that of 
Peter’s, be a natural outburst of both our 
conviction and our love. We are con- 
vinced, of thy divinity by what thou hast 
done, but we love thee for what thou art. 
Lord, evermore, inerease both that con- 
viction and that love in us that thy life 
may flow through us to loveless lives. 
Amen. 
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Bird Trades 


The swallow is a mason 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know 
The oriole is the best, 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work— 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the ground; 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 
—Canadian Baptist. 
The Quest 

NCE there came to the land of the 

Every-day a messenger from the 
King. In his hand he carried glasses to 
help him in the search which he was 
making. Uuder his arm he was carrying 
a scroll. On his face there was a look 
of deep concern. 

How could he ever find the most beau- 
tiful thing in all the world? There 
were so many beautiful things that he 
had no idea where to begin. Yet this 
was his commission: “Of all the beau- 
tiful things, choose for me the most 
beautiful.” 

So the messenger called for heralds 
and sent them forth to ask of the peo- 
ple of the Every-day their help in choos- 
ing for the King. 

“Bring to me your most beautiful 
thing”, he said. “Then I will choose 
from these things what I deem most 
beautiful.” ; 

And one brought a wonderful gem. 
It was clear as crystal; it sparkled in 
the light and seemed to beg to be chosen. 
The rays of the noonday sun shone 
through the stone and all the people 
cried with one voice: 

“How beautiful! How 
We have never seen the like!” 

“Surely,” thought the messenger, “I 
shall never find anything so rare as this. 
I will take it to the King.” 

But a voice cried: “Wait, ah, mes- 
senger, wait! That which is dead can 
never be the most beautiful thing. 
Surely I have here that which far ex- 
ceeds the stone which you have seen. 
I beg you look at this.” 

Then he opened the cover of the great 
box that he carried. 

In a bed of shimmering white there 
lay a beautiful rose. Its leaves were 
still wet with the dew of the garden. 
Its petals were as perfect as perfect 
could be. Then as the sun shone into 


wonderful! 


the box, the exquisite rose caught also 
the rays of the sun and slowly the beau- 
tiful petals began to unfold. 

There was silence in the group of 
people about the box. What a wonder- 
ful thing the man had brought to the 
messenger! It had beauty, but it had 
also life. 

Yet even as they looked there came 
another. By his side walked a great 
dog. His hair was like silk; his eyes 
were tender as a child’s; his face was 
as knowing as a person’s. Quietly his 
owner brought him forward, saying: 
“This is to me far more beautiful than 
the rose. This has beauty and life, but 
it has also usefulness. It has saved the 
lives of many.” 

And he patted the head of the faith- 
ful animal. 

Then a mother pressed through the 
crowd and said: “Surely no animal is 
so beautiful as a child. See! here is 
my little one. She has beauty and life 


and usefulness—and she has also the 
magic beauty of innocence. See her 
hands, and her little feet, and her 


golden curls. I am sure there is no 
more beautiful thing in all the world 
than my baby.” 

Then the messenger sighed. What 
could he do? He just could not find 
the thing that the King had asked him 
to find. All were so beautiful. Wish- 
ing to be by himself, he walked away. 
Into a path alone by himself he went. 

Then he heard voices, and, brushing 
aside the branches, he saw a young 
maiden who played with a little child. 
Her touch was very tender as she played 
the childish game. And when they had 
finished, the messenger held his breath, 
for the child had thrown a tiny arm 
about her neck and the yellow curls of 
the baby were close to the brown ones 
of the maiden. And the maiden’s face 
was wreathed in a wonderous smile. 

“That is beauty,” said the messenger. 
“That is rare beauty. But why is she 
so beautiful? I must see.” 

Quickly he unfastened the glasses 
from their case and turned them to the 
picture before him. Then, because they 
were magic glasses used only by the 
King, he could see why she was beauti- 
ful. 

In her mind he found clean thoughts; 
in her life he found kind deeds; in her 
soul he found a high ideal; in her heart 
he found a mother-love for little chil- 
dren. 

Then the messenger took from his arm 
the scroll which he carried and with his 
stylus he wrote these words. 
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“In all the world I find no more beav.- 
tiful thing than a maiden who is reach- 
ing toward life’s highest goal—a noble 
womanhood—with love to show her the 
way.”—Southern Churchman. 





Little Boy 

ITTLE Boy was playing in the yard, 

Mother was busy in the kitchen, 
There was so much to be done. “I’ll call 
Little Boy to help dry the dishes,” she 
said. She went to the window and called 
“Come, Little Boy, and help mother,” 
But Little Boy didn’t want to stop play- 
ing. He didn’t want to help. 

He came slowly to his mother. His 
lips were out. He had a frown on his 
face. His mother looked at him. She 
saw his pouting lips. She saw the 
frown on his face. She was sorry. She 
shook her head and said sadly, ‘Mother 
couldn’t use a little boy like that. Run 
back ‘to your play.” 

Little Boy went out where his pet pi- 
geons were. They were cooing. He 
stopped to pick up one of them. The 
pigeon looked at him and flew away. 
Then all the other pigeons followed and 
Litt'e Boy was left alone. “I wonder 
why they didn’t want me here,” he 
said. 

He whistled for his dog. Shep came 
running. But when he saw Little Bov’s 
frowning face, he ran back. “Doggie 
don’t want to play with me”, he said 
“Kitty, kitty, kitty’, said Little Boy. 
Kitty listened but she thought Little 
Boy’s voice sounded cross, so she hid 
under the steps. 

Little Boy felt lonesome. He won- 
dered why none of his pets wanted to 
play with him. “TI’ll go and stay with 
my mother”, he said. Then he remem- 
bered how he had acted about the dishes. 
He was sorry he had been cross. He 
would go and help his mother now. He 
ran as fast as he could. ‘“O Mother 
Mother’, he said, “I’m sorry. I want 
to help you. Please, may I?” His face 
was bright and happy. His _ voice 
sounded sweet. Mother smiled and Lit- 
tle Boy smiled back at her. “Yes”, she 
said, “I have left the dishes for us to 
dry together. Mother knew her little 
boy would be sorry and come back to 
help.” 

After the dishes were all dried and 
put away, Mother and Little Boy went 
out under the cool trees. Doggie and 
kitty heard Little Boy laughing and 
came running to him. The pigeons 
listened and then flew down on the 








shoulders of the happy little boy.—Se- 
lected. 
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HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION 


Tus is Self-Denial Week. He gave his 
life for us. What are we willing to 
give in return to him? 

When we think of the dire need of 
this work and the communities where 
it is reaching, our hearts should be 
stirred to making a real sacrificial of- 
fering this year. We are urging this 
because our deficit must be paid off. 
The interest we are paying on this de- 
ficit should be released for work on the 
field. There is only one way to do this 
and that is by every one of us making 
a special sacrificial offering for this 
great work. We have cut our budget 
to the quick. We have planned to dis- 
continue our support to the New Amer- 
ican work at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
July 1. We regret exceedingly to do 
this, but it is necessary and other severe 
cuts must be made unless we can care 
for our deficit this year. 

June 9 is your opportunity to show your 
faith and earnestness in this time of 
tremendous need. Let us make it a real 
Jubilee Year offering for Home Missions. 

A. W. SPARKS, Secretary. 


GENERAL CONVENTION ITEMS 

THIS is the Home Mission Period of the 

Christian Church. Each church should 
make the most of it. A thorough course 
of home mission instruction should be 
given in each church and Bible School. 
One message, or one day, will not stamp 
America’s need upon the heart and mind 
of the young and of adults. 

America never needed Christ more 
than today. This is a time and oppor- 
tunity of great value to a Christian. 
The study, information, and literature 
will be of little avail unless there be 
a sacrificial money-giving expression re- 
sulting from the study. All definitely 
designated home mission money should 
be sent direct to the Home Mission Sec- 
retary, Rev. A. W. Sparks. All money 
to be applied on the General Convention 
Budget, if your church is a_ budget 
church, should be sent to the Convention 
Secretary, Warren H. Denison, and be 
labeled “General Convention Budget”, 
It may be sent through your conference 
treasurer. 


At Congregational Meeting 

While these lines are being written 
twenty-five of our representatives and 
fraternal messengers are asembling 
with our Congregational brethren in 
their National Council at Detroit. It was 
a gracious courtesy they extended to us 
to have that number present, and it is a 
gracious act on the part of the twenty- 
five to bear their expenses personally. 





The Christian Church at Work 


Two changes have been found necessary 
since the list was published in The Her- 
ald: Dr. George C. Enders and President 
S. L. Beougher take the places of Dr. W. 
G. Sargent and President J. A. Hender- 
son, who could not attend. 


Pre-Convention Committees 

All the pre-Convention committees 
have most important tasks before them, 
and there should be no delay in begin- 
ning their work, as these reports are 
to be in the Convention Secretary’s hand 
in time to be printed and distributed 
before delegates start for the Conven- 
tion. The Convention meets October 22. 





In the issues of The Herald for April 
4, May 2, and May 9 we gave some im- 
portant matters about the General Con- 
vention Budget which no church or con- 
ference should overlook. There is no ex- 
cuse now for any church not to be at 
work on the Convention’s plan of finance. 
It has been authorized by the Convention. 
It is your plan. It is necessary. There 
is no other way known to meet the needs 
of our work. Surely every loyal con- 
ference and every loyal church will see to 
it without any delay that the plan is inau- 
gurated. To delay longer means injury 
in every way. The whole plan should be 
in use. All have had time to put it in 
operation. Next week we hope to give 
more details about it so that every one 
may understand it. 





The Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram will hold its second meeting June 
20 to complete the program for the Piqua 
Convention. If any have suggestions 
for the program, the Committee will be 
glad to welcome them and give them full 
consideration. 

WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 


THE PROVERB IS ALL WRONG 
‘A Rolling Stone Does Gather Something 


REACHERS and young people pre- 

paring to teach and to preach have 
to move about. Mrs. Eloise Fix, the good 
wife and helpmeet of Rev. J. W. Fix, is 
in this class also as she shifted with him 
from college to university and to pas- 
torate and at the same time was taking 
here and there units of the International 
Standard Training Course for leader- 
ship with all the rest of her studies and 
duties. 

She secured credit for one unit in a 
Presbyterian school at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and a second at the Missouri 
State Council of Religious Education at 
Albany, Missouri. Still another came 
from a Southern Methodist Episcopal 
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Church school in Franklin, Virginia, and 
others from Community International 
Council Schools and from the Department. 
of Christian Education of the Christian 
Church. 

And so it seems that if preachers and 
teachers and students and travelers must. 
move, there is a chance to gather some- 
thing, even if it is not moss. The co-op- 
eration of forty Protestant denomin- 
ations in the field of religious education 
makes such constructive work possible. 
Wherever you go in the United States 
and Canada, you will find opportunity 
for training in this international and in- 
terdenominational course. Mrs. Fix is 
an example of what one may gather, even 
if one must move. 

HERMON ELDREDGE, 
Secretary Leadership Training. 


Location of Christian Churches 

HE proposal to. merge the Congre- 

gational and Christian churches nat- 
urally raises questions concerning these 
churches. We are summarizing these 
questions and_ their answers in brief 
form for the information of Congre- 
gationalists generally. 


Where Are the Christian Churches? 

First of all, they are not the churches 
of the Disciples of Christ. Many of the 
churches of the Disciples are locally 
called “Christian,” and not infrequently 
they are incorporated under that name. 
However willing the Congregationalists 
might be and probably are, to consider 
favorably merger with the Disciples, that 
question is not now before us. 

The “Christian Churches” with whom 
Congregationalists are considering mer- 
ger, are churches which belong to the 
General. Convention of the Christian 
Church, whose headquarters are in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Membership of the Christian and Congre- 
gational Churches by States 





State Christian Congre- 
gational 
Alabama (W)) ............ 2,427 2,583 
Georgia (W) ...........-...- 037 2,074 
WIGIB 32 ge et 8,790 67,272 
Wiig aaa na ccc occ ecco 17,658 6,379 
LO RE SP Hl 42,290 
CGO ios oct eee 1,257 15,469 
Kentucky ..................--+++ 1,365 424 
jl IS Ser eee eed 1,282 23,856 
Massachusetts ...............- 2,492 164,499 
Middle Atlantic .............. 2,643 19,823 
Missouri ........................ 1,485 11,126 
New Hampshire ............ 1,357 21,030 
New Yor: 20352 4,577 70,525 
North Carolina ............ 11,825 903 
Ohio 24,165 52,129 
Pennsylvania .................. 8,623 15,145 
Rhode Island .................- 1,063 10,573 
Witwittla: sink 13,972 407 
West Virginia .................... 778 297 
Other States .................. 1,220 441,234 © 
Colored ............20--ececcsecee 86,700 13,907 


Note 1: “Other States” involve the fol- — 
lowing membership of Christian Church- | 
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es: Michigan, 503; Nebraska, 334; Ver- 
mont, 174; Wisconsin, 109; Washington, 
52; Connecticut, 48. 

Note 2: The membership of the colored 
churches of the Afro-Christian Conven- 
tion is, substantially, as follows: North 
Carolina, 20,000; Virginia, 13,200; Balti- 
more, Md., 2,000; New York and New 
Jersey, 1,500—The Congregationalist. 


Travelog No. 11 


(Continued from page seven) 


gument in favor of this place as the one 
where Christ was entombed. 

Jabez, although the guide thoroughly 
believed this represents the place where 
Christ was entombed, I believe with Mr. 
Ellis that Gordon’s location is more prob- 
able. This is called the garden tomb. 

While we were in the church, the 
Catholic choir of male voices sang a 
hymn and marched as they sang. We 
next visited an Armenian church, unpre- 
tentious, while the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher is imposing in its architecture, 
wealth of material, and adornment. Pil- 
grims who visit the church leave their 
jewelry, and the accumulation is im- 
mense. It is sad to see the lack of Chris- 
tian spirit among the churches here. How 
can they hope to be a power for winning 
men to Christ while they show the spirit 
of hatred? 

At the Armenian church we saw a 
novel way for calling the people to wor- 
ship—a board suspended and a piece of 
bell metal which a man pounds with two 
hammers, one in each hand. The guide 
said it made a noise. 

After lunch we went to Bethlehem. 
From an eminence on the way we saw 
the mountains of Moab and the waters of 
the Dead Sea thirty miles away. It did 
not look to be more than ten, so clear is 
the air. 

Just outside of Bethlehem the guide 
had the autos stop and told us he wanted 
to show us a great sight. He led us to 
a place from which we had a clear view 
of the fields of Boaz where Ruth gleaned 
and where David tended his father’s 
sheep and composed the greater part of 
the Psalms, especially the twenty-third. 

So far no place gave me the thrill that 
looking on these fields did, unspoiled by 
tradition, lying there in all their native 
loveliness. A perpetual reproduction of 
life as it was in the days of Ruth and 
in the time of David. 

From here we went to Nazareth and 
were beset on every side to buy what 
they had to sell. Pictures, post cards, 
handmade lace, etc. 

We were taken to the Church of the 
Nativity, which is said to be where the 
manger was in which Christ was born 
but the manger they showed us could 
not have been the original one, as it was 
some twenty steps below the surface. We 
were in Bethlehem and Christ was born 
in Bethlehem and the place seemed 
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sacred, but as to some of their traditions, 
I am not so sure. For instance, they 
showed us the place to which all the 
infants were brought and killed. I think 
Herod’s men killed them where they 
found them. Their arguments may be 
convincing to them, but they were not to 
me. 

Bethlehem does not show the enter- 
prise and moral uplift that should be 
found in a city with its historic back- 
ground and the spiritual light it enjoyed. 
The people of these places seem to rely 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Merrimack Conference 

Laconia, N. H., May 22—The Woman's 
Missionary Society held a successful birth- 
day social, this being the fourteenth an- 
niversary of the organization of the so- 
ciety. A program was given, refresh- 
ments were served, and birthday stock- 
ings, which had been given out previously, 
were brought in and found to contain 
about ten dollars. Some special features 
of the evening were the reception of three 
new members, the vote of the society to 
make Mrs. S. G. Holmes, who has been 
for many years the faithful treasurer, 
a life member of the Woman’s Board; and 
the vote to contribute fifty dollars to- 
wards the expense of returning Miss Crew 
to Japan. — Our Mothers’ Day service 
this year was rarely beautiful. Written 
and personal invitations were given to 
every mother and, under the direction of 
the Seek-After Men’s Bible Class, trans- 
portation for all mothers was furnished. 
The pastor’s sermon, “Mary, the Mother 
of Mark”, was said by those who have 
heard him preach fourteen Mothers’ Day 
sermons to be the best one yet. The offer- 
ing for the morning, including the special 
Mothers’ Day offering, was ninety-eight 
dollars. Our co-operation with the 
Jubilee Year plans has been hearty and 
many of the suggestions have been put 
in operation in our church before they 
appeared in The Herald. On the Sunday 
after Easter, our pastor, Rev. E. R. Cas- 
well, began a series of sermons grouped 
around the last year of Christ’s earthly 
ministry. The subjects of these splend- 
idly helpful and inspiring sermons have 
been: “Why Christ Came” (John 10:10). 
This sermon gave a brief outline of the 
whole of Christ’s ministry, embodying the 
divine plan for mankind. “Jesus Names 
Final Authority” (Matt. 15:3). “Jesus Turns 
to the Gentiles” (Matt. 15:21). “Jesus in 
the Decapolis” (Matt. 15:29-31). “Jesus 
Tllustrates His Own Teaching” (Matt. 15 
and John 16:48). “Jesus Meets the De- 
mands of Unbelief” (Matt. 16:1). If the 
teachings of these sermons are heeded, 
there must follow the Enrichment of the 
church life and its members. — To this 
church, missionary giving and praying are 
a delight. We are taking up a series of 
home mission lessons based upon the lit- 
erature sent out by our Home Mission 
Department. Our mission work, however, 
is continuous throughout the year and, 
beginning with the pastor, extends down 
to the Cradle Roll, every organization 
giving to our regular and special of- 
ferings, both of money and prayers. Since 
the visit of Miss Crew to us in April, it 
would delight the heart of any Christian 
to hear our Juniors pray that the money 
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on what they can get from tourists and 
do not seem to have enterprise enongh 
to desire ways to make a living. Beth. 
lehem does not seem to be as well off as 
Nazareth, although both of them depend 
on an annual harvest from tourists. The 
situation works on one’s sympathy and 
he feels sorry he can’t buy more of what 
they have to sell. 

I'll say more about Jerusalem some 
other time. 






Sincerely yours, 
SAQUIN, 


might be raised to send Miss Crew back 
to Japan, and now they are working to 
answer their own prayers. Our Woman's 
Missionary Society has nearly reached its 
quota of $250.—Correspondent. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
Conference 

Providence, Rhode Island, May 24— 
Three outstanding events marked the ob- 
servance of Mother and Daughter Week 
in Elmwood Christian Church. On Mothers’ 
Day the major portion of the morning 
service was conducted by ten mothers of 
the church. As a special feature, flowers 
were presented to the oldest mother 
present at the service and to the mother 
of the youngest baby in the church. The 
mother thus honored had just reached 
her ninetienth birthday, and the baby was 
two months old. — On Friday evening, 
the annual mother and daughter banquet, 
which is sponsored by the Rainbow Bible 
Class, was held. It was a very happy, and 
most inspiring evening. The banquet hall 
was very beautifully decorated in rain- 
bow colors and spring flowers. There was 
a most appetizing’ supper, during the 
course of which there was very fine in- 
strumental music by three young people, 
and the singing of several group songs 
by the 208 guests present. For the pro- 
gram there were toasts to the mothers and 
to the daughters, and as guest speaker, 
Miss Lucy Eldredge, whose subject was 
“The Quest of Service’. As examples of 
what lives devoted to this quest could ac- 
complish, she cited such outstanding 
women as Alice Freeman Palmer, Florence 
Nightingale, Frances Willard, not forget- 
ting’ the many mothers in our own midst 
who are living such quiet, but equally as 
effective lives of service.—As the final 
event, Mother and Daughter Sunday was 
observed, when a special section of the 
auditorium was reserved for the mothers 
and daughters who were present at the 
banquet. Dr. Sargent addressed this 
group particularly, and emphasized the 
wonderful privileges as well as duties of 
motherhood and the loyalty and _ service 
which daughters owe to their mothers— 
Fern F. Whipple, Correspondent. 

North Westport—The church at North 
Westport has lost one of its oldest and 
most faithful members in the death of 
Mr. Charles Records. He has served as 
deacon of the church for a long number 
of years and has always been a man of 
very fine character and a great lover of 
the church. Although lacking but a few 
months of reaching his eightieth birth- 
day, he was wonderfully well preserved 
and active for a man of his years. 

Two of the brethren of the conference 
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jsterial unions of their respective cities. 
Rev. Henry Arnold, of the Bogle St. Chris- 
tian, was recently elected as president of 
the Fall River Union, and Rev. Herbert 
M. Hainer, of the North Church, was 
chosen to fill the place as president of 
the New Bedford Union. 


Swansea—The W. H. O. Society of the 
Swansea Church held a social gathering 
at the church the night of May 20. Games 
were enjoyed and delicious refreshments 
were served. This society holds a business 
meeting the evening of June 3. 

New Bedford—The North Christian and 
Trinitarian Congregational churches at a 
meeting held the evening of May 20, voted 
to merge together. A temporary com- 
mittee of fourteen from the two churches 
is to be appointed to administer 
the current spiritual and financial affairs 
of the church. There was a large attend- 
ance at both of the churches. The Trin- 
itarian Church voted unanimously for the 
union and there was a decided strong vote 
on the part of the North Church. There 
are some minor details that will of neces- 
sity have to be worked out after the union 
of the two churches. Inasmuch as_ there 
are no laws governing the ‘consolidation 
of two religious bodies, it will prob- 
ably be at least one year before the actual 
legal merger can be carried out through 
an act of incorporation. During this time 
the two churches as an union church will 
act through an executive committee of 
fourteen. The United Church will, if com- 
pleted, represent the gathering of five 
churches that have formerly. existed, 
namely, the North Christian, Trinitarian 
Congregational, Spruce Street Christian, 
Bonney Street Christian, and Middle 
Street Christian. The United Church will 
mike a strong institution in the heart of 
New Bedford and will be a church rich 
with many memories from these different 
parishes which are now to be linked to- 
gether. 

It is not too early for our schools to 
be considering the Summer School at 
Craigville. We have not as yet received 
the official program, but we understand 
that it is nearly ready for distribution. 
So far as we can learn, the course prom- 
ises to be the most interesting one yet 
presented. 

EF. H. G. 


Rockingham Conference 


Newton, New Hampshire, May 27—-At a 
business meeting of the church and 
society held April 12, our _ pastor, 
Rev. Elmer F. Allen, was invited to 
remain with us another year and 
accepted the invitation. Mr. Allen has 
been giving us. some_ splendid _ ser- 
mons, full of the gospel of Christ. He 
has been out of town the last two Sun- 
days and Mrs. Allen has had charge of the 
morning services. She has shown herself 
to be a helpmate indeed, and we have all 
enjoyed and appreciated the good work 
she has done. — There seems to be a good 
interest in all departments of the church 
work. The Men’s Brotherhood, organized 
by Mr. Allen, has continued its work 
well, meeting every Sunday at the church, 
and once a month holding a social, with 
Supper served to the members and their 
wives. At the April meeting, over sixty 
People were present, including some 
Suests, and a short program was given, 
consisting of an address by Mr. Chester 
Wallace, of Bradford, a reading by Mrs. 
Jesse E, Marston, and remarks by some 
of the visitors. — An event of much in- 
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terest to us was the installation of an 
electric motor for our pipe organ. The 
young people of the C. E. Society have 
been working for this about seven years 
and deserve much praise for their efforts. 
At a special service Sunday evening, May 
19, the motor was formally presented to 
the church by Mrs. Clarence Woods, C. E. 
president, and, in the absence of the pas- 
tor, was accepted by Charles A. Kimball, 
senior deacon. The address was by Rev. 
James O. Bell, a classmate of Mr. Allen’s 
at Gordon University. — The Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle held its annual May supper and 
sale May 21. The Circle has_ recently 
given fifty dollars for the general work of 
the church, which is much appreciated.— 
Mothers’ Day was observed by _ special 
music at the morning service and also at 
the Sunday School session. At this time 
an exercise by some of the children was 
given. — The Juniors meet each week and 
are very happy under the direction of Mrs. 
Allen and Mrs. Clarence Woods. — The 
mid-week prayer meeting is still being 
held and I am sure is a source of strength 
and blessing to all who attend.—Lucy M. 
Rowell, Clerk. 
OHIO 

Fifty young people and five ministers 
of the Miami Ohio Young People’s Con- 
gress were the guests of the Cincinnati 
District of Congregational Young People 
at Hamilton, Ohio, on May 24. The hosts 
were at their best as they graciously 
served their guests at the banquet table 
or entertained them in the auditorium of 
the church. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Warren H. Denison for the Christian 
Church and Dr. Charles L. Fisk of the 
Congregational Church. The young people 
were much in evidence on the program 
giving promotional addresses for the sum- 
mer schools of the Congregationalists at 
Lakeside and the Christians at Defiance. 
John Rauch, Ethel Sloan, Ed. Alexander, 
and Ruth Elliott were among the boosters 
for Defiance from the Christian Church, 
but we were unable to get the names of 
the speakers among! the young people of 
the Congregationalists. Enough said that 
they equipped themselves with glory in 
presenting the beauties and advantages of 
their summer school. Over 200 guests 
from Dayton and Cincinnati Distric en- 
joyed the banquet and the evening to- 
gether and departed with new friendships 
and high hopes that soon they would all 
be members of one church.—X.X.X. 


Buckland, May 20—On Sunday, May 5, 
the meeting of the Young People’s Con- 
gress, was an outstanding event held at 
this church. Members from the surround- 
ing towns and villages (some as far as 
114 miles) to the number of one hundred 
and fifty assembled in time for morning 
worship. At noon, a most bounteous and 
appetizing dinner was served cafeteria 
style at the Ladies’ Aid rooms, which time 
also afforded an opportunity for a social 
get-together meeting. Both the afternoon 
and evening programs were in charge of 
the officers of this organization. These 
meetings proved to be very interesting 
and instructive, and demonstrated to all 
present the splendid Christian work which 
is being done by this band of loyal, en- 
thusiatic young people. The visiting mem- 
bers were guests of the local members at 
a delicious lunch served at the Aid rooms. 
— On Mothers’ Day, May 12, our pastor, 
Rev Walter Klinger, delivered a most in- 
spiring and appropriate sermon on “The 
Real Mother.” Special music sacred to the 
memory of mothers, was rendered. Bright 
spring flowers wafted their fragrance 
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aluminum top and bottom plates, 
solid aluminum posts, and is pro- 
vided with a 24%x1% inch nickeled 
steel opening plate with strong 
lock. This obviates the necessity 
of removing corner post to empty 
contents; corner posts being per- 
manently fastened makes this bank, 
therefore, more secure than any 


other now on the market. Size, 
4x4x4 inches. a 
Price, $2.15. 
Order of 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 











over the room. In the evening of the same 
day another inspiring sermon, especially 
for men, was given. Suitable music by the 
male quartet added much to this service, 
which was attended by a large congrega- 
tion —Sunday evening, May 19, not only 
a very large audience but a highly appreci- 
ative one as well, greeted Rev. Mr. Hartz- 
ler, of Bluffton, Ohio, pastor of the Chris- 
tian-Congregational Church in Lima, when 
he delivered the baccalaureate sermon to 
the high school graduating class at the 
Christian Church.—On Sunday afternoon 
and evening of May 26, the Bi-Township 
Sunday School Convention will convene at 
the same church. An interesting and 
varied program has been arranged for 
each session, and all are anticipating good 
meetings. — A fine Christian co-operative 
spirit exists between all of the organi-~ 
zations of the church. The adult Sunday 
School attendance -is especially large, so 
also are the primary and juvenile branches 
well presented. The men’s organized 
Bible class and also the large class of 
young men are branching out and ex- 
tending their lines of work. The B. T. C. 
Class of young women is an earnest, un- 
tiring group of workers. So also are the 
ladies’ classes along their line of work. As 
a church we are glad to present this fav- 
orable report of the work being done.—A, 
Member. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mench, May 22—Sunday, May 19, was a 
great day in the history of Mt. Union 
Christian Church at Mench, Bedford Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. The church, having 
been remodeled, enlarged, and beautified, 
was rededicated to the service of God, 
The gift which made this work possible 
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was made by Mrs. Amanda Kegg, a char- 
ter member of the church. The day’s serv- 
ices opened with a very interesting and 
instructive session of Sunday School un- 
der the direction of the superintendent, 
Mr. Charlie Williams. This was followed 
by a sermon by the pastor, Rev. W. T. 
Walters, D. D., on the subject, “The Five 
Loaves and Two Fishes”, from which he 
gave a very strong plea for the church 
to meet the enlarged and increased duties 
and opportunities arising from the im- 
proved conditions. The afternoon was de- 
voted to the dedicatory services in which 
Rev. A. R. Garland had charge of devo- 
tions. A brief history of the church was 
read by Brother James H. Williams. The 
presentation of the fine church as it now 
stands was made in behalf of Sister Kegg, 
by Hon. George W. Derrick. Acceptance 
in behalf of the church was in charge of 
the pastor. Mrs. Kegg, the patroness of 
the church, was then presented with a 
beautiful basket of flowers. H. M. Barton 
had charge of the offering, after which 
Mrs. Walters, wife of the pastor, read a 
paper sponsoring the organization of a 
missionary society, to be named in honor 
of our‘dear Sister Kegg. This paper was 
signed by many members of the church. 
The dedicatory sermon by the pastor was 
a masterful and splendidly delivered dis- 
course on the importance of trying to 
bring about the ideal church, when all 
Christians will be received and recognized 
as brethren, without regard to name or 
creed. A responsive service prepared by 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, late secretary of the 
General Convention, was used, after which 
Rev. A. R. Garland offered the dedicatory 
prayer. The big feature of the evening 
was a splendid concert of sacred selections 
rendered by the B. & O. Glee Club of 
Cumberland, Maryland. This Club was 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. McDaniel, 
a former choir leader of this church, and 
the concert given was a great tribute to 
his leadership. The congregation was de- 
lighted, and listened with great interest 
to every number. A splendid short talk on 
“Character Building’ was given by Mr. 
Andrews of the Glee Club. The congrega- 
tion joined in singing “Blest Be the Tie 
‘That Binds’, followed with the benedic- 
tion by Brother Walters. Thus ended a 
day of service and devotion such as is 
seldom seen anywhere.—H. M. Barton. 


Merom Summer School 
We are justly proud of the caliber of 
our faculty for the Merom Summer School 
for Christian Leadership, June 29 to July 
6, including Misses Lucy and Myrtle 
Eldredge, Miss Angie Crew, Dr. E. A. Wat- 


kins, Miss Edna Hawver, Rev. A. W. 
Sparks, Rev. E. B. Flory, Rev. J. C. De- 
Remer, Dr. A. E. Kemp, Rev. John H. 
Harper, Mr. Leo Correll, Miss Arlene 


Lowe, and Miss Beryl McReynolds. 

The foundation of this school is laid in 
Bible truths. The day is begun with “The 
Morning Watch”, for which a short Scrip- 
ture lesson is suggested for each person 
to meditate upon privately. Special at- 
tention is called to the credit courses in 
Leadership Training. Credit gained in 
one of these courses will be recognized by 
all leading Protestant denominations. 
These courses are based on the standard 
set by the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education and may also be applied 
to courses to be offered in the Bible Train- 
ing School in Union Christian College. 
Eighty-three certificates were granted to 
those taking credit courses in our school 
of 1928, and we expect more than a hun- 
dred to qualify for the same this year. 
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A choice of one of the following elective 
courses will be given: Adventures in 
Friendship, Week-day Instruction in Reli- 
gion, Dramatics, and a Study of the Rural 
Church. 

Two and one-half hours of each after- 
noon will be devoted to outdoor recrea- 
tion and one hour in the evening will be 
used for indoor games. But perhaps the 
most inspiring part of our school is the 
vesper hour. Miss Beryl McReynolds will 
again be leader for the girls, Rev. J. H. 
Harper and others will lead the boys, 
while a forum is planned for the minis- 
ters. 

Classes are planned for those sixteen 
years of age and older, who now are, or 
expect to be, leaders in the whole life of 
the church. We are especially anxious to 
increase the enrollment of ministers. 
There will be no pastors’ school at Defi- 
ance this year, so that ours will be the 
only school of our church in the Middle 
West for ministers. One week of associa- 
tion with the fine group of youth that 
attend Merom Summer School will add 
new ambition and ideals to any man. 
Brethren in the ministry, we appeal to you 
for your support this year. And if you 
cannot attend, we beg of you to boost the 
school and to pray for its success. The 
courses of study have been planned with 
the counsel of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in the Christian Church, and we 
sincerely believe that one preparing for 
service in our churches in the Merom ter- 
ritory will get more practical value from 
a week spent in this school than from any 
other activity for the sa'me length of time. 

The dormitories open Saturday after- 
noon, June 29. Regular classes begin at 
ten a. m. Monday. 

Special preparations are being made to 
make Home-coming Sunday, June 30, a 
memorable occasion. Dr. J. J. Douglass 
will speak in the morning at eleven 
o'clock; Brother Hermon Eldredge, at 
three p. m.; and Miss Angie Crew, at eight 
p. m. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all to attend, and to bring supplies for the 
basket dinner. The attendance last year 
was estimated at five hundred, and it is 
hoped that this will be equaled this year. 

Eugene H. Rainey, President. 

Atwood, Illinois. 


Elon College Notes 

The thirty-ninth annual commencement 
program of Elon College opened Saturday 
night, May 25,-with a musical concert un- 
der the direction of Prof. C. James Velie, 
head of the music department of the col- 
lege. The girls’ Glee Club made four ap- 
pearances, rendering eight scheduled num- 
bers and many enchores, and delighted the 
large audience assembled. 

Preceding the evening program the 
members of the Class of 1924 held a spe- 
cial reunion with about twenty-five of 
their forty members present. They met at 
the Alamance Hotel in Burlington for a 
banquet at six o’clock, and enjoyed an 
interesting program. 

The baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
at the Sunday morning service by Presi- 
dent Alfred W. Hurst, of Palmer College, 
Albany, Missouri, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Centrality of Jesus”. The Ves- 
per organ program in the afternoon was 
attended by many of the visitors to the 
college, who were highly appreciative of 
the numbers rendered by Professor Velie. 
The baccalaureate address at the evening 
worship was delivered by President W. A. 
Harper. 

“The Place of Christian Education” was 
the general subject of Charles C. Howell, 
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of Jacksonville, Florida, the alumni ora- 
tor on Monday night, following the alum- 
ni banquet and alumni business session. 
Special music was rendered for the pro- 
gram’ by Miss Lucy Boone, Miss Clara Un- 
derwood, and Mr. Paul R. Magee. 

The Monday morning program was tak- 
en over by the senior class for its final 
services as a class organization. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the Alum- 
ni Association: Mr. F. F. Myrick, Greens- 


boro, president; Mr. I. O. Hauser, White 
Plains, vice-president; Miss Lille Horne, 
Burlington, secretary; and Mrs. C. C. 


Johnson, Elon College, treasurer. 

During the afternoon Monday, the liter- 
ary society representatives, composed of 
members of the junior class, two repre- 
senting each of the four literary societies, 
spoke in competition for honors and med- 
als. The speakers appearing on the pro- 
gram were as follows: Clios—T. R. Ben- 
ton and Tazewell Eure; Psiphelians—Julia 
Mae Bass and Nellie White; Psykaleons— 
Alma Kimball and Alberta Roberts; and 
Philologians—R. N. Moses and E. F. 
Knight. 

The literary address on Tuesday morn- 
ing.by Dr. William E. Barton, of Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, and the conferring of de- 
grees on fifty-five seniors, brought to a 
close the commencement program. To be- 
gin the service, Dr. E. L. Moffitt, of Ashe- 
boro, a former president of Elon College, 
offered prayer, and President Harper in- 
troduced the speaker as a profound think- 
er in moral and spiritual realms, as 4 
writer, and as a leader in Christian edu- 
cation and Christian union. Dr. Barton 
impressed forcibly upon the members of 
the Senior class that their educational ad- 
vancement stood out as a power for good 
er for evil as they might choose, and 
urged them as the years rolled on to walk 
uprightly among their fellow men and 
face the problems of the present day with 
straight thinking and with stout hearts. 
Rev. Stanley C. Harrell, of Durham, pre- 
sented Bibles to the individual members of 
the senior class as a gift from their alma 
mater. 

Winners of honors and medals were an- 
nounced as follows: Valedictorian of the 
Class of 1929, Walter Phalti Lawrence, Jr., 
Elon College; Salutatorian, Miss Jewel 
Truitt, Glen Haven; winner of the Morrow 
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Herald of Gospel Liberty 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


The editorial and business policy and pro- 
motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
vested in the Publications Merger Commit- 
tee of the General Board of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church. This 
Committee is composed of the following: 
Hermon Eldredge, Chairman, W. P. Min- 
ton, F. G. Coffin, O. S. Thomas, O. W. 
Whitelock, and H. E. Sims. 

All communications should be addressed 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
F. G. Corrin, Editor 
Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 
for the two editorial pages only. 
Sion M. LYNAM, News Editor 
HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 
| GENOA M. WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 
Entered as second-class matter at the post 
otice at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
| mailing at special postage provided for in 
! Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 3, 1918. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published each week at Two 
Dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
zine Number combining The Christian Mis- 
sionary and The Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
scribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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Thesis Medal, Mr. James B. Brown, Elon 
College; winner of the Stanford Orator’s 
Medal, Mr. E. F. Knight, Stokesdale, North 
Carolina; and the winner of the Moffitt 
Essayist Medal, Miss Alma Kimball, Man- 
son. Miss Hattie McKinney, of the Elon 
Christian Orphanage, was given one hun- 
dred dollars in gold by Miss Louise Wil- 
liams, of Greensboro, and Mr. C. D. John- 
ston, superintendent of the orphanage 
here, for being the first girl from the 
orphanage to graduate from Elon College 
with the A. B. degree. 
C. M. Cannon. 


New Jersey Christian Conference 


The New Jersey Christian Conference 
convened with our church at Milford, 
Thursday morning, May 16, after a meet- 
ing of two of the boards on Wednesday 
afternoon, and a meeting for worship 
with an excellent sermon by Rev. C. J. 
Felton on Wednesday evening. This con- 
ference is composed of twenty-three 
churches, the majority of which are 
small. With the exception of Irvington 
First and People’s Church of Dover, we 
have not a church in the conference of 250 
members. We have some, however, which 
are showing commendable growth, and the 
future looks good to us. 


There is one item of interest which 
Should inspire us with hope and it may 
hot be entirely without interest to the 
brotherhood at large. I refer to the grow- 
ing interest in benevolences in recent 
years. While my files are not complete, 
Thave been able to go back to The Annual 
of 1918, and come down to the present 
with only one year missing, that of 1921. 
The following table, then, with the ex- 
ception of 1921, will reveal some hearten- 
ing news to those who are on the watzh 
for indications of love for the Kingdom 








as reflected in the interest manifested by 
contributing to general interests: 


Year Membership Benevolence 
1918 1923 $ 610.74 
1919 2402 627.60 
1920 2371 787.62 
1922 2109 2,870.47 
1923 2223 1,108.15 
1924 2350 2,077.97 
1925 2041 2,892.32 
1926 2329 3,260.38 
1927 2573 5,806.60 
1928 2566 7,778.33 
1929 3112 9,730.40 


The grand total of all contributions re- 
ported was $76.629.88. Of this amount, 
$38,362.15 was contributed by six churches 
with an aggregate membership of 1,092, 
out of a total of 3,112. Why did these six 
churches contribute such a large percen- 
tage of the total when their membership 
was but about one-third of the entire con- 
ference, while their contributions were 
slightly more than one-half? The answer 
probably is to be found in the fact that 
these six churches led the whole confer- 
ence in benevolences. More than six- 
tenths of the benevolences were given by 
them, amounting to $5,954.39, or $5.45 per 
capita. In the interest of fairness, we de- 
duct the membership of the churches not 
reporting benevolences, and thus have 
fourteen churches with a total member- 
ship of 1,683, whose aggregate contribu- 
tions to benevolences amounted to $3,796.- 
01, or $2.25 per capita, as against $5.45 for 
the other six. 


If there is any justification for supposing 
love for the Kingdom may be indicated by 
the manner of giving for its wider inter- 
ests, then surely these six churches re- 
veal a love and appreciation unknown to 
the other fourteen whose givings were 
less than one-half of theirs, to say nothing 
of the three churches who made no report 
at all concerning this phase of their 
work. 

P. S. Sailer. 


Brooklyn, New York. 








Deaths 





Beverly Leroy Shaffer, son of Willaim H. and 
Sidney A. Shaffer, was born May 14, 1853, near 
Frazeysburg, Ohio. He married Sarah J. Moore, 
January 3, 1875, to which union were born four 
children, three of whom, together with his wife, 
three grandsons, and three granddaughters, still 
survive him; the fourth, Baby Floy, having pre- 
ceded him to the Heavenly Land a number of 
years ago. He passed away May 13, 1929, lack- 
ing one day of attaining the age of seventy-six 
years. He united with Mt. Zion Christian Church 
in early life, holding a responsible position on 
official board of the church, always interested in 
the welfare and upbuilding of the church and com- 
munity. His faith was sufficient to the end. He 
was a teacher of music for a number of years, 
doing much in that capacity for the young people. 
He was of a genial, friendly disposition, beloved 
by all who knew him. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

Jesse M. Kauffman, 1722 6th Ave., Des Moines, 
Towa. 

J. E. Everingham, Pepperell Road, Kittery Point, 
Maine. 

Paul L. Piersall, R. R. 2, Box 45, Annapolis, II. 

F. F. Canada, Winchester, Indiana. 

B. A. Hartley, 1040 E. 61 Street, Los Angeles; 
Calif. 

C. M. C. Showalter, 2017 Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Jessie Hargis, 315 Lime St., Lexington, Kentucky. 

John A. Albright, R. R. 6, Brookville, Ohio. 
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The First Reader 





H. C. Minnich, Dean of College of % 
Education, Miami University; Presi- & 
dent of Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- % 
ciation, says: “The First Reader is 
in every way comparable with your 
Primer, and I am very pleased, in- 
deed, to say that I believe its serv- 
ice in the public schools as a read- * 
ing-book for children will be very *%& 
great in creating a much-needed #%& 
reverent attitude in children.” tr 


The First Reader contains = 
S 144 pages; seventy four-color illus- 3% 
trations. Cloth bound, 90c. G 


Order from X 


The Christian Publishing Assn. r 
219 South Ludlow Street + 
‘ Dayton, Ohio 


TIOGA CONFERENCE 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Tioga 
River Christian Conference will convene at Bing- 
hamton, New York, June 13-16, 1929. 

All those attending please notify Rev. Arthur A. 
Wright, 46 Mozart St., Binghamton, New York; 
Telephone, Binghamton, 2902-R. 

Rospert J. TILLINGHAST, Secretary. 

Bible School Park, New York. 





NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual session 
of the New York Western Christian Conference 
will meet with the Christian Church at Machias, 
New York, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, June 
21-23. Opening session will be held Friday at ten 
a. m., Eastern Standard Time. 

Visitors kindly notify Rev. C. A. Brown, pastor. 

IrA L. Peck, Conference Secretary. 

Gasport, New York. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Christian Chapel Church will need a minister 
September 1. I will be glad to correspond with 
anyone interested. 

Mrs. Eva A. JOHNSON, Clerk. 

R. R. 2. Kirklin, Indiana, 





NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The New York Eastern Conference meets at 
Hartwick, New York, June 6-9. 

All persons driving through from the east will 
turn off the Schenevus-Oneonta Route at Colliers, 
and will turn left three miles above Hartwick 
Seminary for Hartwick. Those coming on Cherry 
Valley Turnpike will turn right just beyond the 
bridge at mill beyond Cooperstown. Follow the 
macadam road to Hartwick. Any persons coming 
from the west or south will turn left at Oneonta 
Plains and will travel through Laurens and Mt. 
Vision to Hartwick. 

Those traveling by rail, kindly inform the pas- 
tor or Mr. John Bush. Consult time tables now, 
as the trolley does not meet all trains: Cars will 
be provided for those who cannot make connec- 
tions, either at Cooperstown, Colliers, or Oneonta. 

James W. KEMMERER, Pastor. 

Hartwick, New York. ' 









































| JOLLY JESTS 
A smile—and the heart is lighter, 
A laugh—and the day grows brighter. 





Tommy—Dad, what is the difference 
between a vision and a sight? 

Dad—Well, my son, you can flatter a 
girl by calling her a vision, but never 
call her a sight!—Philadelphia Record. 





A high-school boy drives to school 
every morning in a much dilapidated ma- 


ne. 
“What kind of a car you got there, 
9 


“R, F. D.,” was the answer. 

“R, F. D.?” 

“Yep. Rescued from the dump.’— 
Portland Express. 





A man walking along a country road 
found an Irishman perched upon a sign- 
post which pointed north with the in- 
scription: “This will take you to Mal- 
vern.” 

“What are you up there for?” asked 
the man. 

“Faith,” said the other, “I’ve been sit- 
ting here for two hours, and I’m won- 
dering what time it starts.”—Herald and 
Presbyter. 





Tom, Jack, and Pat were arrested for 
stealing a horse, cow, and wagon. Tom 
was put on the stand and the — asked 
him how long he had owned the horse. 
He replied, “Ever since it was a little 
colt.” The judge then asked Jack how 
long he had owned the cow. He replied, 
“Ever since it was a little calf.” 

The judge then asked Pat how long he 
had owned the wagon. Pat hesitated an 
instant and replied, “Ever since it was a 
little wheel-barrow.”—Exchange. 





A prayer for motorists, by Harry Mc- 
Creary: “Teach us to drive through life 
without skidding into other people’s busi- 
ness. Preserve our brake lining, that we 
may stop before we go too far. Help us 
to hear the knocks in our own motors and 
close our ears to the clashing of other 
people’s gears. Keep alcohol in our radi- 
ators and out of our stomachs. Absolve 
us from the mania of trying to pass the 
other automobile on a narrow road. Open 
our eyes to the traffic signs, and keep our 
feet on the brakes.”—The Christian 
Register. 


A New York State farmer engaged the 
service of a wanderer who one night ap- 
plied to him for a night’s lodging and 
something to eat. All went satisfactor- 
ily for a week or so, and then the farm- 
er routed out the newly hired man about 
three-thirty o’clock one morning. “What’s 
up, boss?” queried the hobo, drowsily 
rubbing his eyes. “Time to get up and 
go to work.” “What’s the big idea?” 
“We're goin’ to reap.” “Reap what?” 
“Oats.” “Are they wild oats?” “Wild 
oats? Of course not.” “Well, if they 
ain’t wild oats, why do you have to 
sneak up on ’em like this in the dark?” 
—The Christian Advocate. 











Need a Typewriter? 


Of course you do. The Underwood Portable is just the one you 
need. Just as serviceable as the standard desk size. The prestige 
essential in letters and records today demands the use of a typewriter. 





Features of the 


New Portable Underwood 


STANDARD KEYBOARD 


The new Underwood Portable has 
the same 4 Bank Standard Keyboard 
as the Underwood standard office 
machine. 


QUIET ACTION 

The type-bar action of the new Un- 
derwood Portable induces quiet op- 
eration, without sacrificing any 
mechanical advantages. 


SPEED 

For the past twenty-two years the 
world’s speed records have been 
made on the Underwood Standard 
Typewriter. The Portable maintains 
this superority and has “more speed 
than your fingers need.” 


WIDE CARRIAGE 

The Underwood Portable accommo- 
dates regular full-size business sta- 
tionery and the long No. 10 commer- 
cial envelope. 


Prices $60.00 cash with order. 


ALIGNMENT 

The type bar guide and segment 
control the point at which the type- 
bar touches the printing surface. 
be oa perfect alignment is main- 
tained. 


REDUCED VIBRATION 

Roller and ball bearings assure 
smooth action. Shock absorbing felt 
lines inner and outer frames taking 
up the jolts when under strenuous 
operation. 


DURABILITY 

Its simplicity of design adds to its 

ability to outlive hard _ service. 
Though of light touch and perfect 
ia quality it is sturdy and re- 
able. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 

It has the standard Keyboard and 
standard equipment of the standard 
machine, yet is compact and light in 
weight, convenient for home or 
travel. 


On time $65.00 with $15.00 cash and 


$10.00 per month. 


Send Orders to 
The Christian Publishing Association 


219 S. Ludlow Street 


DAYTON, OHIO 




















